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HILL 


Observing the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Schools 


The year 1959 the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth. This offers excellent opportunities 
for the children this Nation learn 
more about Lincoln and express their 
ideas and feelings about him creative 
ways. 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission has been established Congress 
develop plans and materials for this 
historic observance. Information about the 
plans and available materials may 
secured writing directly the Commis- 
sion, whose address the National 
Archives Washington, D.C. The fol- 
lowing suggestions for projects, activities, 
and materials were developed coopera- 
tion with the Commission. 


Suggested Projects and Activities 

Wide participation the part 
American children may encouraged 
the projects, programs, activities, and 
study involved the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial celebration. keeping with Lin- 
coln’s philosophy, not only may the 
talented and gifted children our ele- 
mentary schools participate, but any child 
may have part this great celebration 
his age and ability level. 

broad base projects and activities 


desirable, that each child may express 
“what Lincoln means me” through 
medium which most effective. 
goes without saying that these projects 
should founded sound study and ac- 
curate information, the acquisition 
which fundamental aspect the 
Lincoln projects. 

The following categories and projects 
are offered suggestions kinds ex- 
periences elementary children 
might carry out their part the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial celebration. 


Creative writing 

Write the story some aspect epi- 
sode Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood 
for other children read. 

Compose poem about Lincoln and 
how you feel about him. 

Write brief account “What Abra- 
ham Lincoln means me.” 

Write article for school paper 
about Abraham Lincoln’s accomplish- 
ments man. 

Submit few pieces creative writing 
local newspapers for possible publi- 
cation near the time Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. 

Send selected items creative writ- 
ing children’s magazines and weekly 
newspapers. 


Hill Specialist for Social Science, 
Office Education, Department Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare (Washington 25, C.) 
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Assemble creative writing 
and art work into class booklet 
commemoration the Lincoln Ses- 
Present the booklet 
school children’s library for the 
Lincoln collection. 


Dramatics 
Develop creative drama based one 


more episodes boyhood. 
This play may developed the 
children entire class, with each 
carrying some responsibility for some 
the production. The play may 
given for the children another 
class, for the parents, school 
assembly. The lines may may not 
written, depending the creative 
drama techniques used. the play 
state local project, the lines 
should written either before 
after the play given. 
Give puppet play depicting one 
more important aspects 
life. Stick puppets fist puppets may 
used primary ren. Mario- 
nettes may used older children. 
One effective technique might 
have shadow puppets, whose silhou- 
ettes would appear sheet thin 
paper screen with strong light back 
the puppets. 


speaking 


class project, develop presen- 
tation about Abraham Lincoln and his 
meaning American life, and the 
world, using the choral speaking, 
verse-speaking choir technique. Record 
the lines writing. Present the pro- 
ject audience. record the 
presentation may made tape 
platter for listening other groups. 
Primary age children may create poems 
about Abraham Lincoln group 
project and recite them orally 
verse-speaking choir. 


Television and radio 


Give television program about 
Lincoln based the creative work 
the would read, 
dramatized, sung, described, shown 
during the telecast. 

Prepare radio presentation about Lin- 


VIL. 


coln using drama, choral speaking, 
symposium panel, some other 
means expression for local 
school radio program the 


Art 


Draw paint pictures depicting vari- 


ious aspects and episodes 
life. 


Make paintings, abstract illustrative, 


which show what Lincoln means the 
individual child the Nation. 


Model carve figures showing Lin- 


coln engaged various 
activities man boy. These figures 
may made clay, wood, stone, 
papier mache, depending the age 
skill the children. 


Assemble exhibits art and other 


work created connection with the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial celebration 
and display them schools, libraries, 
store and bank windows, and other ap- 
propriate places. 


Music 


group individual projects, create 
the words and music for songs about 
Abraham Lincoln. These may may 
not used connection with some 
the dramatic, television, and radio 
programs developed for the Sesqui- 
centennial celebration. 


Children who are interested pho- 


tography may take pictures various 
objects and places related Abra- 
ham Lincoln and his life: monuments, 
busts, paintings, museum items, books, 
displays, places where Lincoln traveled, 
stayed, worked, lived. 


Photographs may taken the Lin- 


coln activities children, such 
plays, study and art groups action, 
and exhibits. 


VIII. Lincoln Americana 


Make collection letters, books, 
pictures, and other items relating 
Lincoln for permanent school li- 
brary exhibit. 


Materials About Abraham Lincoln 
These materials not only include selections 


suitable for average below average pupils, 
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but more difficult items which challenge the 
gifted child may read the children 


the teacher. 
BOOKS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, FROM HIS 
OWN WORDS AND CONTEM- 
PORARY ACCOUNTS. Washing- 
ton: Superintendent Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1954. 

Bailey, Bernadine. ABE 
OTHER MOTHER. New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1941. $2.95. 

Baker, THE STORY ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. Signatuze Books. 
New York: Grosset Dunlap, Inc. 
1952. $1.95. 

Cavanah, Frances. LINCOLN. Real 
People Series, Group IV. Evanston, 
Il.: Row-Peterson 1950. 
$2.92. 

Cavanah, Frances. THEY KNEW ABE 
LINCOLN, BOY INDIANA. 
Chicago: Rand McNally 
1952. $2.50. 

Chandler, Josephine Craven. NEW 
SALEM; EARLY CHAPTER 
LIFE. Petersburg, 
Lillian Dobson, 1951. $1.75. 

Coblentz, Catherine Cate. MARTIN 
AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Chi- 
cago: Childrens Press, 1947. $2.00. 

Cormack, Maribelle. RECRUIT FOR 
ABE LINCOLN. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1942. 
$2.50. 

Coy, Harold. THE FIRST BOOK 
PRESIDENTS. New York: Franklin 
Inc., 1952. $1.95. 


Daugherty, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Age 


11-12 


9-12 


10-12 


10-12 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


5-9 


New York: The Viking Press, 


1943. $5.00. 

Ingri and Edgar. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. Garden City, Y.: 
Doubleday Co., Inc., 1955. $3.00. 

Virginia OUT THE 
WILDERNESS. New York: Dodd, 
Mead Co., Inc., 1956. $3.00. 

Foster, Genevieve. ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN’S WORLD. New York: 
Charles Sons, 1944. $4.00. 


11-12 


5-9 


11-12 


9-12 


Foster, Genevieve. ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN: INITIAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1950. $2.00. 


Judson, Clara Ingram. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, FRIEND THE 
PEOPLE. Chicago: Follett Publish- 
ing Co. 1950. $3.50. 

Koral, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
New York: Random House, 1952. 
$1.00. 

Sueur, Meridel NANCY HANKS, 
STORY ABRAHAM LIN- 
MOTHER. New York: Al- 
fred Knopf, Inc., 1949. $2.50. 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL. No. 129. 
21:63/956. Washington: Superin- 
tendent Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1956. Sc. 

Lorant, Stefan. LINCOLN, PICTURE 
STORY HIS LIFE. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1952. $10.00. 

McNeer, May. AMERICA’S ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1957. $3.50. 

Meadowcroft, Enid ABE 
LINCOLN AND HIS TIMES. New 
York: Thomas Crowell 
1942. $2.50. 

Meadowcroft, Enid LaMonte. ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. New York: 
Thomas Crowell Co., 1942. $2.00 

North, Sterling. ABE LINCOLN: LOG 
CABIN WHITE HOUSE. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1956. 
$1.50. 

Pauli, Hertha Ernestine. 
LITTLE CORRESPONDENT. Gar- 
den City, Y.: Doubleday 
1952. $2.50. 

Petersham, Maude Fuller. STORY 
THE PRESIDENTS THE UNI- 
TED STATES AMERICA. New 
York: The Macmillan 1953. 
$3.25. 

Randall, Ruth Elaine. 
SONS. Boston: Little, Brown Co., 
1955. $5.00. 

Sandburg, Carl ABE LINCOLN 
GROWS UP. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace Co., Inc., 1940. $3.00. 

Schauffler, PLAYS FOR OUR 


8-12 


10-12 


8-12 


9-12 


11-12 


9-12 


10-12 


9-12 


9-12 


9-12 


9-12 
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AMERICAN HOLIDAYS. 
Birthday. New York: Dodd, Mead 
Co., Inc., 1928. $2.00. 
Sherwood, Robert Emmet. ABE LIN- 
COLN ILLINOIS. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939. $2.00 
Stevenson, Augusta. ABE LINCOLN: 
FRONTIER BOY. Childhood 
Famous Americans Series. Indian- 
apolis: Co., 1948. 


$1.52. 9-12 
Tippett, James ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN, HUMBLE AND 

GREAT. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy, 

1951. $1.48. 10-12 
Wilson, ABE LINCOLN 

PIGEON CREEK. New York: Mc- 

Graw Hill Book 1949. 

$3.75. 9-12 


Other reading materials Abraham 
Lincoln may found social studies and 
history encyclopaedia, readers, and 
books about great Americans. 


POEMS 

Bangs, John Kendrick. Birthday. 

Benet, Rosemary and Stephen Vincent. Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Benet, Rosemary and Vincent. Nancy 
Hanks. 

Bynner, Farmer Remembers Lincoln. 

Carman, Bliss. Man Peace. 

Chapple, Great Oak. 

Cheney, John Vance. 

Clark, Abraham Lincoln, the Master. 

Cole, Abraham Lincoln. 

Frost, Frances Mary. Kentucky Birthday. 

Hill, Clyde Walton. Lincoln. 

Howe, Julia Ward. Lincoln. 

Irving, Minna. Lincoln Leads. 

Lindsay, Vachel. Abraham Lincoln Walks 
Midnight. 

Markham, Edwin. Lincoln Triumphant. 

Markham, Edwin. Lincoln. 

Meigs, Mildred Plew. Abraham Lincoln. 

Merryman, Mildred Plew. Lincoln. 

Miller, Abraham Lincoln. 

Scollard, Clinton. Bust Lincoln. 

Stafford, Lincoln. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry. Lincoln. 

Thompson, Maurice. Lincoln. 

Turner, Nancy Byrd. 


Tyrrell, Henry. Lincoln. 

Whitaker, Lincoln. 

Whitman, Walt. Captain, 

Wiley, Alma Adams. The Lincoln Memorial. 
Some the above poems will appeal the 

older and more advanced pupils, and some 

the younger children. 


FILMS 

Abraham Lincoln. Produced and distributed 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., (1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois), 1951. 
min., sd., b&w. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Study. Pro- 
duced and distributed Coronet Films 
(Coronet Chicago Illinois), 
1951. min., sd., color b&w. 

The Lincoln Series. Produced TV-Radio 
Workshop the Ford Foundation, 1956. 
Distributed McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
(Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36). Each min., sd., 
b&w, with the following titles: 

Nancy Hanks 
Growing 
New Salem 

Young Mr. Produced 20th Century 
Fox, 1939. Distributed Films Inc. (1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Illinois). 100 
min., sd., b&w. 


IV. PICTURE 
Brady, Mathew. Photograph Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1864, Washington, C.: 
National Archives. 20c. 


FIELD TRIPS 

Children certain parts the country 
may make trips Lincoln shrines, museums, 
and monuments, historical museums, and places 
connected with life gain infor- 
mation and see first-hand documents and realia. 
Historians and other qualified persons may 
interviewed these trips may invited 
the school speak the children. 


VI. LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 
1809-1959. Hand- 
book information. (Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, National Archives 
Building, Washington, 
Other materials will available from the 
Commission later the year. 
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ALINE WALSH 


The Wonder Winter 


Children like talk and write about 
the unusual. And Southern California 
snow most unusual, except the high 
mountains. 

One day last winter snow fell our 
town for the first time years. The chil- 
dren were ecstasy. They rushed about 
shouting and squealing with delight 
they made snow men and snow balls be- 
fore the delightful stuff could 

Next day class eight year olds 
wrote “stories.” was interesting ob- 
serve that after their excitement had 
passed, they retained impressions quiet, 
slow motion the flakes which they ex- 
pressed with slow repetition words. 


saw the snow come down 
Upon the brown earth— 

brown, brown— 

snowed the earth. 

Did you see come down? 


dreamy child who gestures with her 
hands when she can not express herself 
her satisfaction with mere words, almost 
danced the phrases she composed: 


Snow ball, 

Snow fall- fall- fall- fall. 
Fall the ground 
And dance around. 

Snow ball, 

Snow fall- fall- fall- fall— 


extremely shy little boy, who 
seldom speaks class, passed this 


paper: 


One winter night 
was very bright 
Outside looked 

Like daylight, 


For outside there was snow. 


Winter days end early and after our 


long, summer young children 
have opportunities become reacquainted 
with the night sky. For most them 
fascinating experience. Several third 
tried express their feelings. One 
boy, constant day-dreamer, may 
embryonic astronomer. wrote this: 

This story about night. 

night watch the stars. 


And watch the form the stars, 
And watch the moon’s face. 


Another child’s composition has 
almost oriental flavor: 

Night bright 

With the moon, 


And stars hang like lights 
the sky. 


small girl who quite matter-of- 


fact handed this bit: 


like night. 

lovely. 

The sky black 

And the stars are shining. 


Our would-be thoughts 
went back summer, short distance 
behind us, and his camping experiences: 


When night comes all you can see 

the moon the sky. 

And you can hear frogs and crickets, 
And animals trying find food. 


But one the girls, day more 
interesting. She enjoys activity, whether 
winter summer: 


The sun belongs daytime. 

play and work. 

skate. 

take nap daytime. 


Mrs. Walsh teacher the Claremont 
(California) Unified Schools. 
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“Out This World” 


VIRGINIA MCCAULEY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SPACE LITERATURE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


this International Geophysical 
Year, when every news source reports the 
latest development launching space 
satellites that circle the earth unbeliev- 
able time, children are eagerly seeking in- 
formation about design, construction, and 
firing rockets, missiles, jets, and such. 
These young scientists write rocket ex- 
perts, avid research, and experiment in- 
often without guidance. 

Space exploration with its satellites, 
flights the moon, and potential coloni- 
zation other planets thrilling and ab- 
sorbing. Authentic space literature reads 
like fantasy. Much written 
rocket engineers and physicists, who, 
under pseudonyms, are also writing space 
fiction hobby. 

This bibliography authoritative and 
fictional space books intended help 
teachers who wish capitalize this 
engrossing and timely interest. order 
that may stimulate reading and may 
meet the needs all types readers, 
inclusive rather than selective. 


Space Information 

Adler, Irving, Man-made Moons. Day, 1958. 
$2.95. (12 Up). 

Beeland, Lee and Wells, Robert. Space Satellite. 
Prentice, 1957. $2.95. 8-14). 

Bendick, Jeanne. First Book Space Travel. 
Warts, 1953. $1.95. (8-12). 


Bergaust, Erik. Rockets and Missiles. Putnam, 


1957. $2.50. (10-14). 

Branley, Franklyn Experiments the Prin- 
ciples Space Travel. Crowell, 1955. $2.00. 
(12 Up). 


Branley, Franklin Exploring Satellite. 


Crowell, 1957. $3.00. (11-16). 


Branley, Franklyn Mars. Crowell, 1955. 
$2.50. (12 Up). 

Branley, Franklyn Solar Energy. Crowell, 
1957. $2.75. (10 Up). 

Clarke, Arthur Exploration the Moon. 
Harper, 1954. $2.50. (12 Up). 

Clarke, Arthur Exploration Space. Harper, 
1951. $3.50. (12-16). 

Clarke, Arthur Going imto Space. Harper, 
1954. $2.50. (12 Up). 

Coggins, Jack and Pratt, Fletcher. Space 
Ship the Moon. Random, 1952. $1.00. 
(9-12). 

Coggins, Jack and Pratt, Fletcher. Rockets, Jets, 
Guided Missiles and Space Ships. Random, 
1951. $1.00. (9-12). 

Coombs, Charles. Rockets, Missiles and Moons. 
Morrow, 1957. $3.75. (12-16). 

Coombs, Charles. Skyrocketing into the Un- 
known. Morrow, 1954. $4.00. (12 Up). 

Coombs, Charles. Survival the Sky. Morrow, 
1956. $3.75. (12 Up). 

del Rey, Lester. Rockets Through Space. Win- 
ston, 1957. $3.95. (12-16). 

Gallant, Roy Exploring Mars. Garden City, 
1956. $2.00. (8-14). 

Gallant, Roy Exploring the Moon. Garden 
City, 1955. $2.00. (8-12). 

Gallant, Roy Exploring the eather. Garden 
City, 1957. $2.50. (9-14). 

Gaul, Albro Complete Book Space Travel. 
World, 1955. $4.95. (12 Up). 

Goodwin, Hal. The Real Book about Space 
Travel. Doubleday, 1956. (Revised Ed.). 
$1.95. (11-14). 

Goodwin, Harold Science Book Space 
Travel. Watts, 1954. $2.95. (12 Up). 


Halacy, S., Jr. Fabulous Fireball. Macmillan, 
1957. $3.00. (12-16). 

Heuer, Kenneth. Men Other Planets. Viking, 
1954. $3.00. (12 Up). 

Hurst, Earl Oliver. The Big Book Space. 
Grosset, 1953. $1.00 (9-11). 


Miss McCauley Assistant Professor Edu- 
cation Teachers College Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


Hyde, Margaret Exploring Earth and Space. 
Whittlesey, 1957. $3.00. (11-16). 


Lewellen, John. The Earth Satellite. Knopf, 
1957. $2.25. (7-12). 

Lewellen, John. Transports. Crowell, 1955. 
$2.50. (10 Up). 

Lewellen, John. Book Moon, Sun, and 
Stars. Children, 1954. $2.00. (5-8). 

Lewellen, John. You and Space Neighbors. 
Childrens, 1953. $1.50. (12 Up). 

Lewellen, John. You and Space Travel. 
drens, 1951. $1.50. (10-14). 

Ley, Willy. Man-made Satellites. Simon, 1958. 
$1.00. (10 Up). 

Ley, Willy. the Conquest Space. Viking, 
1949. $3.95. (12-16). 

Ley, Willy. Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel. 
Viking, 1957 (Revised Ed.). $6.75. 
(12-16). 

Ley, Willy. Space Pilots. Simon, 1958. $1.00. 
(10 Up). 

Ley, Willy, Space Stations. Simon, 1958. $1.00. 
(10 Up). 

Lyon, Jane. The Golden Picture Book Our 
Sun. Simon, 1957. $1.35. (10-12). 


Mallan, Lloyd. Men, Rockets and Space Rats. 
Messner, 1955. $5.95. (12 Up). 

Maloney, Terry. Other Worlds Space. Ster- 
ling, 1958. $2.95. (12 Up). 

Marshack, Alexander. The World Space. 
Nelson, 1958. $4.95. (12 Up). 


Neal, Harry The Telescope. Messner, 1958. 
$3.50. (12 Up). 

Neurath, Marie. Speeding into Space. Lothrop, 
1954. $1.75. (6-10). 

Neurath, Marie and Lauwrys, Rockets 
and Jets. Lothrop, 1952. $1.75. (8-12). 

Newell, Dr. Homer E., Jr. Space Book for 
Young People. Whittlesey, 1958. $3.00. 
(12 Up). 

Nicholson, Thomas Adventure Book 
Stars. Capitol, 1958. $2.95. (10-14). 


Poole, Lynn. Your Trip into Space. Whittlesey, 
1953. $2.75. (11-14). 

Pratt, Fletcher. All About Rockets and Jets. 
Random, 1955. $1.95. (9-12). 

Ross, Frank, Jr. Guided Missiles: Rockets and 
Torpedoes. Lothrop, 1951. $2.75. (12-16). 

Ross, Frank, Jr. Space Ships and Space Travel. 
Lothrop, 1954. $2.75. (12 Up). 

Ross, Frank, Jr. People’s Book Jet 
Propulsion. Lothrop, 1954. $2.75. (12 Up). 


Ruchlis, Hy. Harper, 1958. $2.75. 
(10 Up). 

Ryan, Cornelius, ed. Across the Space Frontier. 
Viking, 1952. $4.50. (12-16). 

Ryan, Cornelius, ed. The Conquest the Moon. 
Viking, 1953. $4.50. (12-16). 


Schealer, John This Way the Stars. Dut- 
ton, 1957. $2.95. (10-14). 

Schneider, Lee and Ames, Maurice Wings 
Your Future. Harcourt, 1955. $2.75. 
(10-15). 

Sternig, John. Beginners Book Astronomy. 
McBride, 1958. $3.00. (12 Up). 

Stine, Harry Rocket Power Space Flight. 
Holt, 1957. $3.75. (12 Up). 


Taylor, John Jet Planes Work Like This. 
Roy, 1958. $2.75. (10 Up). 

Temple, William. Prentice-Hall Book About 
Space Travel. Prentice, 1955. $2.75. 
(12 Up). 


Whipple, Fred Earth, Moon and Planets. 
Grosset, 1958. $2.95. (10 Up). 


Wilkins, Percy. Clouds, and Croco- 
Little, 1956. $3.00. (12 Up). 

Williams, Beryl and Epstein, Samuel. The 
Rocket Pioneers. Messner, 1955. $3.75. 
(12-16). 

Wyler, Rose. Planet Earth. Schuman, 1952. 
$2.50. (10-15). 

Yates, Raymond The Boys’ Book Rockets. 
Harper, 1947. $2.50. (9-14). 


Yates, Raymond Model Jets and Rockets 
for Boys. Harper, 1952. $2.50. (10-15). 


Zim, Herbert Rockets and Harcourt, 
1945. $4.00. (14 Up). 

Zim, Herbert and Baker, Robert Stars. 
Simon, 1956 (Revised Ed.). $1.95. (8-14). 


Space Fantasy 

Biemiller, Carl Magic Ball from Mars. Mor- 
row, 1953. $2.50. (8-12). 

Biemiller, Carl Starboy. Holt, 1956. $2.50. 
(8-11). 

Bond, Nelson. Biggs: Spaceman. 
Doubleday, 1951. $1.00. (12 Up). 

Branley, Franklyn. Lodestar: Rocket Ship 
Crowell, 1951. $2.50. (10-14). 

Brooks, Walter Freddy and the Baseball 
Team from Mars. Knopf, 1955. $3.00. 
(8-12). 

Brooks, Walter Freddy and the Flying Saucer 
Plans. Knopf, 1957. $3.00. (9-12). 
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Brooks, Walter Freddy and the Men from 
Mars. Knopf, 1954. $3.00. (8-12). 

Brooks, Walter Freddy and the Space Ship. 
Knopf, 1953. $3.00. (8-12). 

Brown, Slater. Spaceward Bound. Prentice, 
1955. $2.75. (12 Up). 


Cameron, Eleanor. Stowaway the Mushroom 
Planet. Little, 1956. $2.75. (8-12). 
Cameron, Eleanor. The Wonderful Flight 


the Mushroom Planet. Little, 1954. $2.75. 


(8-12). 

Capom, Paul. Lost: Moon. Bobbs, 1956. 
$2.75. (12 Up). 

Clarke, Islands the Sky. Winston, 
1952. $2.00. (12 Up). 
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IsABEL WOODWARD 


Write and 


For months group third graders 
Henry West Laboratory School Coral 
Gables, Florida, had been reading and re- 
porting books from our library. Con- 
sequently, they had learned recognize 
the names many authors and their style 
writing. 

They were astounded the number 
publishing houses America. For 
while they went around checking the 
publishing company each li- 
brary book. 

They liked check copyright dates, 
too. was amazing some first when 
they realized that world many books 
existed before they themselves. 

“Gosh!” one eight year old exclaimed. 
“My book was copyrighted 1945! 
wasn’t even born then!” 

Thereafter, one would think 
giving book report without including the 
copyright date. Knowing glances and 
much head nodding among the listeners 
always accompanied this announcement. 

They had favorites among illustrators, 
too. oral report always included show- 
ing pictures and discussing the media used. 
“These are charcoal one would 
explain. “This water color.” “Aren’t 
the colors soft?” became one their fa- 
vorite expressions. 

Once they heard professional story 
teller. Not outdone, they decided 
try their hand story telling. Their think- 
ing and discussion revealed that good 
story teller had hold the attention 
his audience the end. had put 
great expression his voice, changing 


when necessary suit the characters. They 
decided that story teller could allowed 
help his characterizations using any 
props wished. The teller could move 
about freely order put action into the 
story. had speak clearly and slowly. 
had avoid the use “er,” “and,” and 
“then.” Above all had select his 
story carefully and know thoroughly be- 
fore attempting tell it. 

They had had previous experience 
dramatizing many stories but they had al- 
ways worked committees. Now the full 
burden and success the story would fall 
one person. 


The reward for the best story tellers 
would opportunity retell their 
story for another grade during library 
story hour. This was discussed with the 
librarian. She agreed and liked the idea. 
She offered arrange suitable time with 
another class whenever the story tellers 
were ready. 

Their interest reached new high. 
Now the search for suitable stories began. 

“Would this good story tell?” 
was asked the librarian, the teacher, 
and each other. 

The first story telling was begin the 
following Tuesday. was decided at- 
tempt two stories day—possibly third 
time permitted. one had special 
day. Everyone could take the necessary 
time prepare himself thoroughly. 

However, the designated Tuesday 
the response was overwhelming. least 


Miss Woodward teacher Coral Gables, 
Florida. 
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WRITE AND ILLUSTRATE 


ten arrived with huge paper bags stuffed 
with needed props. There was yellow 
mop for witch’s wig, telephone, broom, 
sailor hat, newspapers, shawls, etc., etc., 
etc. 


The stories began with gusto. The 
story tellers changed wigs and other props 
with lightning rapidity. Their voices were 
shrill, commanding, soft, sweet the 
characters revealed themselves. 


They moved about freely, stamped 
their feet, shook their arms, sat down, 
jumped, crawled, cried, laughed, and made 
their story “come life” had dis- 
cussed. Their voices were clear; their gram- 
mar was correct. ancient living ele- 
phant could rival their memory. They 
knew their stories forward and backward. 

Never were story tellers richly re- 
warded. Their audience laughed, howled, 
became pensive sad the teller wished. 

The critical discussion that followed 
each story was equally amazing. They 
pointed out such things as, “He held your 
interest until the end;” “he used good 
action;” “his voice was expressive;” “it 
was just lohg enough;” “his story was well 
chosen;” “he could have used few more 
props.” 

They had great respect and admira- 
tion for authors who could write and illus- 
trate their own stories. 

“Written and illustrated and so,” 
they would announce with unmistakable 
pride. 

When one day hesitatingly brought 
book had once written (in manu- 
script) and illustrated (pen and ink) but 
had never submitted for publication, they 
were delighted and the same time com- 
pletely annoyed with because had 
not had published. (They believe all 
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books are immediately accepted and 
printed. 

The book was immediate hit with 
them. was asked read over and over. 
But proved challenge, too! 

Nothing would satisfy them now but 
write and illustrate some stories their 
own. 

But what kind? Who would read 
them? Somehow realizing their own 
limitations, they wisely and with uncanny 
good thinking decided that their safest bet 
was write the stories first grade 
reading level. 

With true professional pride they were 
determined write good stories that the 
first grade would want read. 

But, always, there were problems 
faced, discussed, and overcome. They 
had put their heads together. 


Problem: are writing cursively now. 
Would first graders under- 


stand our writing? 


Discussion: No, they would not. 


Solution: will have write 
manuscript, large enough for 


first graders read. 


What about paper? use 
composition paper now with 
lines too narrow for large 
letters. 


Could get some first grade 
paper from the office? 


check revealed that 
could. 


Problem: 


Discussion: 
Solution: 


Problem: Suppose use words that 


first graders cannot read? 


Discussion: Most readers have vocabu- 
lary the back them. 
Could get some first grade 
readers and use the vocabulary 
out them? 


committee went the of- 


fice and got first grade 
readers. 


Solution: 
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With the right kind paper, large 
first grade pencils, and safe vocabulary 
the actual writing the stories now began. 
There were about eighteen children who 
were planning write individual stories 
—written and illustrated themselves. 

The creative urge spread! The others 
wanted write stories, too. the remain- 
ing twelve, four asked write story 
alone. The other eight wanted work 
groups. Three groups were set up, two chil- 
dren one group, three each two 
groups. 

Each group met and discussed the story 
they wanted write and how. 

One group decided that each person 
would write and illustrate one page the 
book. They would rotate this way until 
the story was ended. 

Two groups decided pool their ideas, 
dictating copy writer their ideas 
came. They would take turns being the 
copy writer. They would all make illus- 
trations. 

first copy each story was written 
and illustrations drawn. When this copy 
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was ready the child and teacher held 
conference. The teacher was amazed the 
few needed corrections. 


Great use was made quotation 
marks, which they had been studying 
and now put into practical use. Some had 
attempted divided quotations, and here the 
teacher gave instruction and 
help. Such things spacing, margins, etc., 
were discussed. When the child felt satis- 
fied, recopied his story very carefully 
his best manuscript writing. made 
illustrated cover for the book and printed 
the title it. 


The committees met with the teacher 
also and followed the same general pro- 
cedure. The completed stories were stapled 
separately and bound with masking tape. 
There were twenty-six 
covering many subjects. There were such 
titles Snow, Snow, Snow; The Indian 
Boy; Trip the Farm. 


Above all, there were thirty very 
happy boys and girls who had written and 
illustrated their own books. 


Remeedi-Aids Service, Inc. has just printed 


second and revised edition their 
They offer educators and particularly reading 
specialists the first opportunity 
their materials, regardless publisher, through 
one source with one order blank. They are the 
first offer selection hundreds reading 
materials geared reluctant readers, 
classes, opportunity classes, and special classes. 
The free catalog available from Remeedi- 
Aids Service, Inc., 799 Broadway, New York 
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Overcoming Slow Speed Reading 


Junior High 


Authorities tell that the rate 
reading depends primarily the rate 
comprehension. They also stress that the 
speed reading will depend the type 
and purpose the reading, whether 
skimming (to answer specific ques- 
tion), rapid reading (to read for the 
plot), normal rate (to read order re- 
tell), careful rate (to outline summarize 
master content). 

should not attempt speed read- 
ing the sacrifice comprehension. Be- 
fore trying improve the rate reading, 
fluent reading should established. 


Techniques 


The program should limited 
those who show promise improve- 
ment; otherwise confusion and dis- 
couragement will result. 

Begin with easy and highly interesting 
material (one two grades below 
pupils’ 

Give purpose the exercises. Dis- 
cuss with the children the benefits 
derived, the obstacles present, and the 
elimination poor reading habits. 

early stages, selections should 
short and comprehension confined 
telling what the story about, con- 
cluding with short easy questions. 

Stimulate and maintain cheerful moti- 
vation. Show enthusiasm results and 
progress and have pupils keep check 
their progress means chart. 

Teacher and pupils should cooperate 
organizing the program. 

Transition difficult and regular 
classroom material should gradual 
and under supervision. Com- 
prehension checks well may become 
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more difficult with more rapid word 
recognition. 

Have pupils reread the material sev- 
eral times, specifying different pur- 
pose each time. 

grasp main ideas. 

answer specific questions. 

evaluate what read. 

This emphasizes the flexibility ad- 
justing rate reading the purpose 
for which the reading done. gain 
flexibility pupils must learn the par- 
ticular speed appropriate for 
cular selection. 

The teacher should time the reading 
and with the aid the pupils com- 
pute the number words per 
minute. 

10. Two exercises day separated 
least hour will provide sufficient 
pressure. 

Increase the rate reading speed 
drills, short exposed exercises, and in- 
creased recognition spans. 

12. Devices 
Metronoscope—triple-shuttered 

device-to cut down fixations. 
Harvard University Films—motion 
pictures. 
Tachistoscope—variety them 
commercially available. 
Other Devices 
Reading accelerator. 
Reading rate controller. 
Rate reader 
Reading board. 
Machines, has been shown, are 
beneficial but not absolutely necessary 
improve the rate reading, the 
materials are carefully selected, the 
program properly organized, and in- 
struction effectively carried out. 


Mr. 7th grade English teacher the 
Peabody School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Children’s Written Composition: 


Introduction 


collect, present, and interpret research 
easier than teach the arts and skills writ- 
ten expression. Many skills and abilities in- 
the complex act committing experience, 
thought, feeling, and imagination written 
form. Many dimensions personality, with 
its infinite range energy and potential for 
growth, are involved writing. Investigation 
writing must therefore concerned with the 
whole realm composition activities and prob- 
lems, both human and technical. Hence, the 
material this bulletin includes studies the 
leading role composition itself and the sup- 
porting roles discussing, dictating, illustrat- 
ing, spelling, and handwriting. 

Varied and complicated are these com- 
ponents written expression, the job iden- 
tifying them children’s learning has been 
progress for long time. Study the complex 
skills that are unified the act purpose- 
ful writing has gone since before the Civil 
War this country and considerably longer 
Europe. Composition has been studied 
whole; likewise the interdependent parts there- 
have been subjected scrutiny and analysis, 
appears that somewhat more attention has been 
given the mechanical aspects writing than 
the essential ones invention con- 
sideration children’s basic needs for moti- 
vation for writing. 

The committee responsible for this bulletin 
has searched both the published and the un- 
published literature for related studies. All 
types, whether action experimental research, 
status historical research, have been culled. 
Each scholar his field and 
consequently free use his own judgment and 
experience selecting the material deems 


valid. Exchange opinion within the com- 
mittee has been limited but functional. 

the questions met each committee 
member how far back the attempt 
present clear picture present knowledge 
and performance without repeating material 
already widely known and frequently summar- 
ized. general, the attempt made report 
those studies done early this century that 
seem for clear understanding 
current practices and current problems. How- 
ever, the main, the larger emphasis given 
studies the last three decades. 

One other question scope and content 
has been answered including briefest form 
those general treatments composition which 
were not themselves research studies but 
which set the stage for detailed investigation 
and other ways shaped many the forms 
present day teaching. Pioneer efforts 
Mearns reported Creative Youth (Double- 
day 1929) and the contributions made both 
elementary and secondary teaching the 
National Council Teachers English pub- 
lication, Experience Curriculum English 
(Appleton Century, 1935), did much build 
Twentieth Century attitudes and beliefs. Many 
studies writing have been based upon one 
more facets these two dynamic departures 
from earlier more limited approaches. 

presenting its findings the committee 
mindful the unique strength the written 
word age mass media communica- 
tion, and the new relationships and stresses 
brought bear upon writing the technologi- 
cal age. The committee also aware the 
humanizing power writing dramatized anew 
each generation since the dawn civiliza- 
tion. both challenging and rewarding 
bring together the research findings 
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and thus further the clarification insights 
into the nature the writing experience well 
illuminate ways and means teaching 
children express themselves with honesty, 
clarity, and individuality, with satisfaction 
themselves and with continued growth toward 


new heights beauty. 


For the Committee: 

Alvina Treut Burrows, Chairman; Margaret 
Parke, Neal Edmund, Ruth Strickland, 
Vergil Herrick, Thomas Horn. 


MARGARET PARKE 


Composition Primary Grades 


Although commonly conceded that the 
language needs young children are 
those oral expression, both personal and 
social values are realized children who learn 
write well the primary grades. Marked 
progress has taken place during the last two 
decades teaching six-to-eight-year-olds 
express their ideas writing. This progress has 
been outgrowth new insights and pro- 
cedures number areas. The vitalization 
wealth firsthand experiences has provided 
reasons and motivation for writing well 
topics. Increased communication among chil- 
dren primary grade classrooms more per- 
missive atmosphere has added significantly 
the joy writing. Research about child growth 
general and language development par- 
ticular has given new clues the teacher. The 
introduction manuscript writing has simpli- 
fied the writing process for the young child im- 
measurably and laid the groundwork for es- 
tablishing common symbols for all language 
teaching. Influenced these factors, primary 
grade teachers have made great effort sim- 
plify and relate the various aspects language 
teaching and base the life experiences 
the children concerned. the purpose 
this paper find some answers questions 
such these: What have been the contribu- 
tions research this field? What changes 
have taken place result such research? 
What remains done? 


Teaching Written Expression 
Relation Other Language 
Firsthand Experiences, and the Total 
Curriculum 

Three books were powerful pointing 
the direction that language teaching should as- 
sume all levels. Hatfield (15), writing for 
the National Council Teachers English, 
analyzed the aspects writing, reading, and 
speaking, stressed the unity the various 
language arts areas, and stimulated thinking 
abour the interrelationships among them. Year- 
books the Department Elementary School 
Principals (11) the National Society for 
the Study Education (23) crystallized Hat- 
point view still further. Wright (35), 
Biber (3) and other teachers private schools, 
wrote vivid accounts exciting experiences 
teaching six-and seven-year-olds new 
ways which “doing and learning” were in- 
extricably interwoven. Brown (4), Dawson 
(9), Goodrich (14), Strickland (30), and 
others pioneered working with publishers 
produce manuals for teachers how 
teach English primary grades. Curriculum 
Bureaus states (1, 31), counties (29), 
and cities (6) turned out guides help tea- 
chers understand new approaches the devel- 
grades. Publishers produced valuable books 
guide teachers planning the total curriculum 


Dr. Parke Professor Education Brooklyn 
College. 
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which English was part (12, 13, 17, 18, 
28). Excellent books the teaching Eng- 
lish helped give perspective the sequential 
development language throughout the ele- 
mentary schools (7, 10, 16, 19, 21, 32, 33). 

New York City extensive curriculum 
experiment the activity program for ele- 
mentary schools (22) was followed the 
early intensive experiment the 
teaching first-grade children. Two publica- 
tions (24, 25) set forth the conditions that 
facilitate the development good program 
for young children, stated conclusions and im- 
plications, and recommended that the newly 
developed practices spread other schools 
the city. 1944 experimentation cur- 
riculum development language arts for ele- 
mentary schools began serious manner 
and eventuated series publications (26) 
that were and still are used extensively 
throughout the city. addition, many publi- 
cations reading were produced the Bureau 
Educational Research. 

1954 Artley, Hildreth, Townsend, Beery, 
and Dawson wrote significant bulletin for 
the National Conference Research English 
which summarized the research which had been 
done the Interrelationships among the Lan- 
guage Arts (2). Their findings emphasized the 
high correlations found among the language 
skills investigators, pointed out the inherent 
unity among the communication areas and the 
close relationship content, use, purpose, and 
development. Since high achievement one 
language tended associated with 
higher than average achievement the other 
language abilities, they concluded that there 
should greater integration teaching and 
that “the language arts program should modi- 
fied the direction language program 
rather than skills program given content 
area.” Hildreth, who concentrated particularly 
the interrelationships between written ex- 
pression and the other language arts, foresaw 
the need for more valid and reliable compara- 


tive studies separate and integrated teaching. 

Research interrelationships among the 
language arts which deals with children the 
first and second grades has yielded sufficiently 
different results from those reported investi- 
gators other levels call for careful inter- 
pretation. Martin (20) found little relation 
speaking, reading, and writing abilities 
among six-year-olds. She used seven types 
instruments measure language factors for 
240 first-grade children Austin, Texas. Oral 
language was studied means the recording 
machine for total number words used, num- 
ber different words, and average length 
sentences. Interrelationships among language 
variables the beginning and end the first 
grade were studied. Fourteen cases were studied 
intensively. She discovered that children could 
learn speak and read well without learning 
write. Some could copy the end first 
grade and not able read. The relationship 
oral language reading readiness the be- 
ginning and reading achievement the end 
the first grade was virtually negligible, but 
there was small definite relationship between 
drawing and the language variables. Martin 
concluded that “growth each variable fol- 
lowed individual developmental pattern and 
was unrelated other variables. Parallel de- 
velopment the language variables should not 
expected first grade children.” Parke 
(27), working more informally with ten 
highly selected classes six-year-olds the 
public schools New York City, made similar 
discoveries. 

The findings (34), second 
grade teacher, tended confirm those Mar- 
tin. She studied 240 children during the 
year and had complete data 101 for the 
second year. She, too, carried case 
studies. Data were analyzed the end the 
first and the second years ascertain the re- 
lationship among these factors: motor ability, 
oral language, drawing, reading, writing, and 
spelling. The majority correlations repre- 


sented either low stable degree association 
berween language factors significant re- 
lationship. Only the vocabularly measures— 
total length response and number different 
words used—were found highly depen- 
dent upon each other. moderate degree re- 
lationship was found exist between reading 
and spelling. This study upset certain assump- 
tions commonly made about children the pri- 
mary grades, such as: (1) the first-grader who 
speaks fluently and knows how write his 
name full from memory when comes 
school will succeed every phase language 
learning; (2) all good readers will good 
spellers; (3) success spelling highly de- 
pendent upon success reading. Since the as- 
sociation between reading and spelling only 
moderate among children these early years, 
the two must taught independently each 
other well relation each other. The 
quality these first and second grade chil- 
development seemed result from the 
action and interaction many factors within 
themselves and their environment. The pri- 
mary child’s skill writing copying ap- 
pears completely independent his 
skill the thought levels oral communica- 
tion. Motor responses are completely rela- 
tively independent language factors. The 
relationship between reading and drawing are 
relatively independent. Unique skills each 
variable require many learning activities in- 
dependent the other. Learning read re- 
veals little dependence oral language 
tested children’s show-and-tell situations. 
(This conclusion, however, leads one ques- 
tion Miss Winter included any children 
her study who were learning English 
second language who entered school with 
background oral language far below par.) 
The first and second grade child’s achievement 
writing dependent smail degree upon 
his ability 

These important studies should cause tea- 
chers consider both the relationships and 
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lack relationships which have been detected 
for first and second-grade children. would 
seem wise proceed cautiously enough with 
total integration discover points which 
the separate teaching skills highly desir- 
able. 


The Picture Dictionary Promising 
Text Language Instruction 

One drawback the progress toward in- 
tegrated teaching language arts primary 
grades may lie instructional materials. Hil- 
dreth (40), Taylor and Frackenpohl (42) and 
others have, for some time, advocated the de- 
velopment common core vocabulary 
used all facets language teaching the 
primary grades. possible that attempt 
produce good sequential materials throughout 
all the grades the separate aspects 
language—reading, writing, spelling, and hand- 
writing—insufficient attention has been given 
the interrelationships among these various 
materials each grade level. for this reason 
that the pretty picture dictionary challenges at- 
tention basic English text primary 
grades. 

The movement use the picture dictionary 
teaching reading, writing, spelling, and 
other language skills was started Watters 
and Courtis (43) 1939. Use picture 
dictionary presented way simplifying writ- 
ing experiences for children providing them 
with words which they had learned read. 
established purposeful way learning the 
alphabet find words needed writing and 
helped systematize their search for words. 

There are many picture dictionaries avail- 
able today. Values derived from their use 
have been described Breitenstein (36), 
Buswell (37), Dunser (38), Eakin and Brooks 
(39), Parke (41), and Whitney (44). With 
picture dictionary, teaching can done the 
early grades integrated way times, but 
separate teaching skills can also planned 
needed. What more, the inherent pos- 
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sibilities for its flexible use make natural 
tool program individualized instruction. 
Further research will needed test these 
and other values more fully. 


Teaching Children Express Their 
Thoughts Writing 

Research child development well 
language teaching has indicated 
peutic value writing the individual. 
one way “letting off steam” and getting emo- 
tional release. addition, there are many 
practical situations life which call for ability 
write clearly, concisely, and correctly. The 
obligation meet these objectives commonly 
accepted elementary schools today. The im- 
portant question concerns how this instruction 
can given most effectively. 

Interesting books and pamphlets have been 
written the topic teaching children 
express their ideas writing (45, 46, 49, 57, 
58), and there fairly common agreement 
among these authors certain points. Com- 
position writing essentially thinking pro- 
cess. The desire write grows with writing. 
stimulating children write, the teacher has 
major responsibility create atmosphere 
for writing, utilize common class experiences 
well personal experiences outside the 
school, develop background for writing 
through literature and the fine arts, and 
help children accept reasons for writing. The 
establishment standards does not “just hap- 
pen.” The teacher guides children toward the 
attainment standards giving adequate en- 
couragement for effort. “Balance” key word. 
Overemphasis high standards leads dislike 
for writing and even plagarism. Methods 
helping the child reach for higher levels at- 
tainment are great importance. There should 
underlying respect for his ideas and his 
ways thinking. Teaching should concerned 
with the selection and organization materials 
for purpose. Effort should directed toward 


helping him say better what wants say, 


The program should include sharing written 
work, sincere help developing social aware- 
ness and values, occasional re- 
turn literature examine how other people 
express ideas, opportunity continue writing 
without interruption when interest high, 
and ample experience and help proofreading 
his own work. Attention the mechanics 
expression the proper time and the proper 
way contribute immeasurably the 
success writing and the enjoyment en- 
counters the process, but the mechanics 
writing should subordinated the substance 
ideas. Folders written products are con- 
sidered the most useful measure pro- 
gress composition and handwriting since 
growth sentence power appears the best 
single measure developing maturity ex- 
pression. 

Bear (47) and Heffernan (52) have in- 
dicated that effective written expression in- 
fluenced some the same factors which 
make for good oral expression, namely, ex- 
tensive vocabulary, good sentence structure, and 
organization interesting ideas. addition, 
there must sufficient motor coordination 
succeed the writing act and motivation 
communicate with someone distance 
record experiences for future use. Kidd (56) 
wrote interesting digest approaches 
creative writing. Weil and Parke (58) outlined 
the relationship which should exist between 
reading and the various aspects written ex- 
pression for children different developmen- 
tal levels. 

Zirbes (67) listed steps that schools 
should take give children taste the satis- 
faction that can theirs writing. Hildreth 
(2) summarized from the literature the stages 
through which young children progress the 
modern school they learn express their 
ideas writing. 

the first step, children speak freely and 
spontaneously. Hughes and Cox (54) compared 
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spontaneous oral language first-grade 
children with that found preprimers and 
primers. They concluded that children’s spoken 
language was superior that the books 
variety vocabulary vitality, and sentence 
structure maturity. Smith’s study (62) approxi- 
mated the average vocabulary six-year-olds 
2500 words, but more recent studies have 
shown that this figure needs revision upward 
(60, 63). The second step, according Strick- 
land (30), involves dictation and appears 
call for more precise and organized thinking 
than required spontaneous storytelling. 
Betzner (48) described the form and content 
original compositions dictated children 
from five- eight-years age. Studies 
Shaw (61), Wilson (65), Kidd (56), and 
others have reported satisfying results when the 
teacher served scribe. Rewarding results 
children’s writing the independent stages are 
found the abundance articles written 
teachers and collections children’s writing 
(10, 30, 49, 58). 

help children bridge the gap between 
telling stories and writing them, Oftedal (59) 
tried “picture writing” with 
children. The children planned, organized, and 
recorded their stories drawing paper folded 
into parts tell story sequence events. 
The children then “read” their stories from the 
pictures. Two picture-written stories and two 
handwritten stories each the pupils 
were analyzed for elements expression. The 
picture-written stories were superior num- 
ber ideas, number new ideas, amount 
original fantasy, adequacy vocabulary, length 
story, length sentences, and reduction 
projection past experiences. This study veri- 
fied her belief that writing tends inhibit the 
thought young children. 

extremely significant study, Howell 
(53) differences compositions 
written and seven-year-olds about 
topics that grew out shared learning ex- 
periences and about topics that were assigned. 
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She analyzed 240 compositions from girls 
and boys. Half these were assigned 
topics; the other half grew out shared ex- 
periences. Following each writing experience, 
each child dictated the same topic about 
which had written. Compositions were ana- 
lyzed for number running words, number 
different words, and number generalizations. 
Contrary the usual notion, there was 
significant difference between the general 
linguistic ability boys and girls when both 
oral and written compositions were taken into 
account. Boys did better the dictated com- 
positions, and girls did better the written 
ones. Children were able write more running 
words and more different words about shared 
experience than assigned topic, whereas 
they dictated more assigned topic than 
about shared experience. There were more 
running words, more different words, and more 
generalizations dictated compositions than 
written compositions, but there were more 
generalizations per running word the written 
compositions. significantly greater number 
generalizations and generalizations per 
hundred running words were found compo- 
sitions about shared experiences. There was 
correlation .489 between running words and 
generalizations. Over ten-month period there 
were significant increases all factors meas- 
ured. 

These findings led the investigator 
conclude that seven-year-olds create longer com- 
positions, use more extensive vocabularies, and 
express more generalizations when they are 
free from the mechanics written expression. 
Shared experiences are more conducive gen- 
eralizing than assigned topics. Changes over 
period time may caused the topic 
composition and additional experience. Op- 
portunities both dictate and write com- 
positions should given well oppor- 
tunities create compositions about assigned 
topics and shared experiences. Written and dic- 
tated compositions can serve check the ac- 
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curacy and completeness children’s under- 
standing. Since seems that the mechanics 
expression stand the way boys more 
than girls the age seven, more support 
and help should given boys when they at- 
tempt write. 

Witty and Williams (66) made interest- 
ing analysis children’s compositions written 
the Forest. First-grade children responded 
egocentric manner. They began sentences with 
labelled objects relation themselves 
(such saw deer) used elements sur- 
prise, asked questions which they often left 
unanswered, and gave reasons for observation. 
They responded music and claimed that 
made them think more about the picture. 
Second-grade children continued egocen- 
tric, continued ask questions but gave longer 
answers, mentioned appeal music more fre- 
quently, and tended more sensitive the 
details the picture they used the question 
form. Third-grade pupils continued ask 
questions, but made more attempts answer 
them. They wrote longer compositions with 
objectivity and with more frequent 
description their own emotional reactions. 
Poetry was more often, and other forms 
spontaneous language expression were more 
frequent. 

Although true that the mechanics 
expression should subordinate the as- 
pects thinking involved composition 
writing, the mechanics expression should not 
neglected. The child begins develop aware- 
ness sees the teacher write 
his own sentences the chalk-board and 
reads. The teacher helps him understand 
where punctuation marks and capital letters be- 
long. The recommended approach usage 
analyze the problems the group being taught 
and teach them what they need (30). Studies 
(50, 51, 55, 64) determine the kinds 
errors children make the mechanics writ- 
ing have been made from time time 


third-grade children and above. They indicate 
that the errors punctuation, capitalization, 
and usage are legion, but that good results fol- 
low when instruction adjusted the needs 


pupils. 


Handwriting 

Effective research the field hand- 
writing has resulted drastic change teach- 
ing primary grade children write. Implica- 
tions the research have been made available 
Freeman (76), West (90), and others. 
City (85), state (73, 78, 82), mational (75, 
89) and world (83) surveys have been made 
practices and reasons for these practices. 
trend teach manuscript writing grades one 
and two swept the nation during the period be- 
tween 1935 and 1949 and continued until, 
present, this form writing accepted al- 
most universally. Arguments for using manu- 
script symbols were well supported studies 
Ames (68), Hildreth (80), Washburne and 
Morphett (89), Voorhis (92), and others. 
The evidence concerning whether not 
change from manuscript cursive writing has 
been less conclusive. Hildreth (81) strongly 
advocated the continuance manuscript 
throughout the grades for purposes simpli- 
fying and promoting greater legibility. Herrick 
and Jacobs (19), Parke and Bristow (85) sum- 
marized the reasons which held schools back 
from moving this direction terms the 
social acceptance cursive writing, the incon- 
clusive evidence speed, the strong pull for 
cursive signature the business world, and the 
pressure brought bear the school the 
children themselves who want write like 
grown-ups. Certainly the time has come for 
more intense study the extent which the 
writing children retarded the change 
another writing system soon after they have be- 
gun write. Swenson’s (88) study the il- 
legibilities third-grade children provides 
good start. 


Investigators have been concerned about 
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when begin teach handwriting and when 
make the change from manuscript cursive 
writing. Surveys report that most schools begin 
teach writing before the end the first year 
and make the change somewhere during year- 
and-half period prior the fourth grade. Per- 
haps this all that should said. Teachers, 
with wide range abilities before them, need 
chance make adaptations which seem best 
them. There are, however, additional clues 
for the observant teacher. After reviewing the 
research studies pertinent readiness for 
writing, Beery (69) concluded that child 
might safely taught write when: 


has spontaneously shown interest 
learning print his own name. 

has developed facility the use 
scissors, crayons, the paint brush, and the 
pencil variety informal activities. 

can copy simple geometric letter- 
like characters with proper orientation. 

has established dominant hand. 

has participated composing and 
sending written messages. 

write. 

gram that geared his level ma- 


Parke and Bristow (85) cited these signs 
readiness for cursive writing: 


desire the part the child write 
cursive style. 

Adequate physical development that 
there coordination muscles the 
arm, hand, and fingers. 

Ability write all letters the manu- 
script alphabet from memory. 

Ability read simple passages written 
cursive writing. 

Ability copy selection manuscript 
rate varying from letters per 
minute and maintain quality 
quality another scale. 


Herrick and Jacobs, Strickland, and others warn 
the danger teaching cursive writing be- 
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fore children enjoy writing manuscript. 

Whether teach incidentally systemati- 
cally has been big issue. Some kindergarten 
children can write their names and all letters 
the alphabet without school instruction where- 
some third-and fourth-grade children are not 
sure all letters the alphabet. (85) There 
enough evidence indicate that some chil- 
dren learn write great deal without being 
taught formally. There also evidence show 
that some children develop poor habits and are 
handicapped lack adequate formal in- 
struction and follow-up handwriting activi- 
ties. Guides (74, 85, 90) the teaching 
handwriting advocate sound teaching when 
new elements are introduced. They direct at- 
tention the advisability working points 
need needs are revealed. Freeman (76) 
has emphasized the importance applying the 
principles selection and repetition. According 
the former, the writer must recognize 
whether writing express ideas im- 
prove his writing skill. Each purpose legiti- 
mate one. When his goal improve the skill, 
words and letters are chosen represent 
advancing scale difficulty. Practice then 
goes from easy difficult, and there con- 
centration one difficulty time. Ac- 
cording the second principle, the child en- 
counters difficulties which call for attention, 
writes. Although much learning can take 
place incidentally, planned exercises probably 
help him make the greatest gain given 
time. 

Considerable time has been spent ex- 
perts determine which letters cause the 
greatest number difficulties both manu- 
script and cursive writing. Conrad (72) found 
ficult for children when learning write 
manuscript. Newland (84), Pressey (87), 
Swenson (88), and others analyzed handwrit- 
ing determine causes for illegible cursive 
writing. According Newland (84) out 
279 forms account for almost 
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half the total number illegibilities. They 
were closed, like cl, like like like 
ci, with cross above, like like li, like 
like Forty-five per cent the errors were 
made four letters—a, and Most in- 
vestigators agree the first three. Parke and 
Bristow (85) indicated the need teach 
because the radical change letter form 
when the transition made from manuscript 
cursive writing. Teachers who are aware 
these studies not teach each letter with equal 
emphasis. They help children discover the kinds 
difficulties which occur their writing and 
practice points error. 

Young children need many opportunities 
for meaningful writing. There little evidence 
support the use particular devices. Hertz- 
berg (79) found the direct copying the 
model the most superior four methods. 
Tracing with the pencil was slightly superior 
the groove and finger tracing method. Gates 
and Taylor (77) concluded from their study 
that tracing and writing were quite different 
functions although they embraced some com- 
mon elements. Practice but the 
amount can reduced the use writing 
situations which have meaning and purpose. 

Speed and legibility must develop side 
side; one should not pressed the expense 
the other. Just typewriting, increased 
emphasis can placed speed only when 
there accurate writing high quality. Speed 
should cut the point where quality can 
produced. Borass (70) showed the influence 
speed certain letter forms, particularly 
the curved letters with distinguishing 
characteristics. Help that any way re- 
lated speed writing should given 
individual basis primary grades. 

There little evidence substantiate some 
the present recommendations concerning 
materials used children the primary 
What evidence there favors the use 
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the adult pencil rather than the large begin- 
ner pencil (91). Blackboard and easel writing 
have value opportunity for free, large 
writing, but way substitute for the writ- 
ing most individuals will the rest their 
lives. 

The best way evaluate hand writing 
terms readability. Writing scales have been 
devised Ayres, Freeman, Gray, and others. 
The teacher can specimens pupils’ 
writing order merit and use them 
scale (76). 


Spelling 

More insight has been gained from spell- 
ing research than has been put into practice. 
Many these insights were described the 
two excellent texts written Fitzgerald (98) 
and Hildreth (108). Horn (112) wrote 
elaborate and helpful description spelling 
instruction elementary school. Research 
has been well summarized technical journals 
well popular form for teachers (100, 
111, 119, 125, 130, 131). Word lists have con- 
tributed valuable knowledge concerning the fre- 
quency use words children (98, 126), 
semantic count (114), the accuracy with which 
words are spelled (103), and the kinds spots 
words that are hard spell (101). 

strong need has been felt many edu- 
cators break the rigid lockstep method 
teaching spelling isolated subject favor 
and relating more effectively with teaching 
the other areas language arts and the 
total curriculum. Strickland (131) reduced 
spelling objectives two, namely, “to help each 
child develop effective method learning 
spell words and spell accurately and con- 
fidently many possible the common 
words English.” Hildreth (107, 108, 113) 
proposed new procedures for teaching spelling 
and organized spelling list basic words 
learning levels. Burrows (96) suggested 
sequence learnings spelling. Fitzgerald 
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(99) condensed defensible generalizations 
about spelling research. 

Periodicals have offered many articles writ- 
ten teachers who are seeking better ways 
teaching spelling (95, 102, 104, 109, 116, 124). 
These teachers recognized the need for spell- 
ing much functional writing. Some worked 
from core vocabulary. Others felt that the 
spelling vocabulary should grow out 
his needs written expression rather than any 
other prepared list. Howell (113) found that: 

Children, their writing, use many 
the words spelling lists. 

Children, developing their writing vo- 

cabularies, use words that are listed 


vocabulary lists below and above their 
organized levels. 


Children, developing spelling through 
their writing, use many more words than 
those the basic word lists. 


Children, developing their spelling 
through writing, tend have more favor- 
able attitudes toward spelling and writing. 

Bristow, Parke, and New York 
City (120) experimented with learning levels 
spelling relation the sequential develop- 
ment language set forth chart, Growth 
and Development Language Arts (26). Fol- 
lowing experimentation, the Bureau Cur- 
riculum Research the New York City 
Schools, attempt the pressing 
needs extremely diversified school popu- 
lation, broke tradition and produced their own 
spelling materials for the City’s elementary 
and junior high schools including individual 
spelling lists for children, supplementary teach- 
ing materials, guide for experimentation, and 
finally syllabus. 

The New York City Research Project 
Spelling has been described Parke (121, 
122, 123). Wagner (132) devised scale for 
evaluating this kind spelling program. Salis- 
bury (128) used the New York City materials 
Los Angeles promote pupil-teacher plan- 
ning spelling lessons. Other schools, such 
Portland and Spokane, have taken steps 
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produce and experiment with similar kinds 
materials. 

Despite the gains that have been made, 
many problems method spelling are still 
unanswered. Dolch, Fitzgerald, Horn, Strick- 
land, and others believe that multiple-sense 
approach should used learning spell. 
Questions phonics, are being revitalized 
(94) and others, and some answers are 
tending move educators new directions. 
There fairly common agreement that in- 
struction phonics can facilitate growth 
both reading and spelling. The questions are 
what kind, when, how much, and what re- 
lationship. Moore (118) reported that readi- 
ness discriminate among regularly spelled 
speech sounds not complete with all children 
the close grade one, but that this ability 
measurable and developmental. Cordts (97), 
Hildreth (106), and others have emphasized 
repeatedly the need for teaching sounds 
they occur within words from the very begin- 
ning and not isolation. Hildreth (106) has 
again pointed out her new book reading 
that the phonic skills needed for reading are 
just the opposite those that serve spell- 
ing. The task the reader recognize the 
sounds the letters and letter combinations 
they recur printed words. spelling, the 
writer must call mind the letters that repre- 
sent the sounds the words which wishes 
write. The first process analytic one; 
the second synthetic. Horn (110) has pointed 
the problems children face spelling the 
sounds they hear words. believes they 
should learn the ways, not the way, which 
each sound spelled. makes plea for em- 
phasis word patterns, syllables, word po- 
sition, meanings, the adding suffixes, and 
adjacent influencing sounds that show con- 
siderable consistency. Furthermore, children 
should grow ability draw generalizations 
regarding these characters for themselves. 

The advisability using test-study 
method the study-test method with young 
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children has been cause concern Fitz- 
gerald (100) and students Horn, namely 
Hilber (105), Montgomery (117) and Shub- 
nik (129). Artley (93) would lead the 
application principles the improvement 
spelling ability. 


Summary Conclusions and 
Needed Research 


Research has brought about rapid progress 
the last two decades teaching primary 
grade children express themselves writ- 
ing. There appears keen interest the 
present time exploring the worth unify- 
ing and individualizing instruction the lan- 
guage arts. Results studies interrelation- 
ships among the language arts should ex- 
amined separately for children grades one 
and two they seem variance with 
studies the higher grades where high inter- 
correlations among the language skills have 
been reported numerous studies. Investiga- 
tors are, therefore, recommending that careful 
planning experiences for young children 
should include both integrated experiences and 
separate teaching the basic skills, least 
more facts are known. approaching 
individualized instruction language teach- 
edge the research now available should open 
new vistas. 

Obviously, children the primary grades 
are seriously handicapped the mechanical 
aspects writing. Ample provision for ex- 
periences dictating and picture writing 
have been advocated for all children ac- 
company those written composition. 
general, boys appear more need as- 
sistance than girls even when they have more 
ideas express. the light research and 
new developments, some cherished beliefs may 
well subjected further study. Research 
needed the following areas: 


Variability among individual growth pat- 
terns first-grade children points 


the need experiment further with 
ways introducing children the study 
language. could that very vocal 
children, including many boys, might ap- 
proach language study much talking 
about things them, books read 
them, and pictures seen. Another 
approach might through writ- 
ing something from book which some- 
one has read him. Still another child 
might have insatiable desire learn 
read from the time comes school. 
The evidence research not con- 
vincing was assumed that 
and girls—should through the readi- 
ness exercises listening and talking 
before reading and through set block 
reading experiences before writing. 
the sequence “listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing” applied the 
learning all children 
grades their background? 


New trends the production in- 


structional materials and materials for 
remedial purposes could more than 
anything else hasten the process 
improving language teaching primary 
grades. For years there has been great 
concern about the vertical oranization 
each facet language teaching with rel- 
atively little concern about relating the 
work authors speech materials, 
reading, writing, and spelling, specific 
grade levels. The teacher deals more with 
the horizontal organization than with the 
vertical organization curriculum. She 
must plan listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing activities relation the 
child’s needs. reading texts have not 
dealt with words that appear the spell- 
ing book, she must teach the child 
read the words well spell them. 
Certainly more attention should given 
instructional materials used given 
grade level and the values inherent 
language program. The use com- 
mon language symbol the form 
manuscript type for reading 
ing has been suggested one way 
facilitate the young child’s learning. 


The use television, films, tapes, and 


recordings means stimulating chil- 


dren write and ways improvin 
expression are still relatively unexplored. 
What purposes can served these 
materials contrast those served 
firsthand experiences and books? How 
can materials wheels made serve 
each classroom more effectively, namely 
califone, tape recorder, dictaphone, 
noiseless typewriter, and projectors 
various kinds? 


Longitudinal studies the writing 


the same children over period years 
would produce evidence the growing 
maturity expression under known con- 
ditions. 


Thought aspects language develop- 


ment should studied apart from those 
aspects which are more primarily con- 
cerned with motor skills. Examination 
compositions respect concepts 
time, space, and number resulting 
from different instructional situations 
would worthy further study. 


The best practices used teachers for 


developing and maintaining standards 
written expression with deep res 

for child personalities should explored 
greater detail. 


Some studies should made the field 


handwriting: (a) determine more 
conclusively the relative merits manu- 
script and cursive writing grade three 
and above with respect speed and the 
advisability teaching cursive writing, 
(b) explore ways simplifying the 
change from manuscript cursive writ- 
ing, and (c) determine the best de- 
sign adequate writing instrument 
for young children well the pre- 
ferred value one over another 
particular time. 


More complete evidence needed 


the principal ways which each sound 
spelled various word positions, 
errors made children spelling each 
sound, phonetic rules which might 
practicable teach, and the ef- 
fect teaching any kind amount 
phonics spelling efficiency (111). 


Parents and teachers need work closely 


together behalf children the pri- 
mary grades. What should parents know 
about how children are being taught 
write that they work cooperatively 
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with schools? What practices are yield- 
ing best results? 


Many teachers are confused concerning 
what they are integrated situa- 
tions and what separate teaching 
skills should done good language 
program. Effort should made clarify 
answers this question more construc- 
tively. 

Some gains have been made establish- 
ing language sequences terms child 
growth and development replace ar- 
bitrary grade placement standards. More 
research needed this area immedi- 
ately the progress which has been 
made thus far will lost. 

Every investigator handwriting 
faced with several ways making the 
letters the alphabet. some decisions 
could made nationally standardize 
few routine items this kind, steps 
would taken toward the simplification 
materials used this classroom and 
parents home with their children. 
The relation emotion and attitudes 
toward the learning process needs much 
exploration the primary grade level. 
The establishment the dictionary habit 
relation written expression can 
now begun the early grades owing 
the introduction the picture dic- 
tionary. Intensive research the effec- 
tive use this important book long 
overdue. 

Additional problems for research have 
been summarized Hildreth (2), Parke 
(41), Heffernan (52), Beery (69), 
Artley (134), Labrant, Marcus, and 
Steinberg (135), Spache (136). 
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STERL ARTLEY 


Critical Reading the Content Areas 


Little purpose would served this paper 
lengthy discussion attempting justify 
the development critical reading ability 
through instruction the content areas. 
accepted fact that our best instructional efforts 
should directed toward this goal. This 
especially true today with the gradual consoli- 
dation into the hands fewer publishers 
great deal the material available for read- 
ing (19). Hence, the reader must increas- 
ingly critical what reads. needs 
aware the editorial policy the publisher 
and the subtle influence that policy his 
thinking. 

Possibly even more important the fact 
that the world shrinks size, and the 
mass media communication and rapid trans- 
portation result greater social involvement, 
the perennial occurrence national and in- 
ternational problems that touch closely our 
lives and welfare demands criticalness in- 
terpretation the highest level possible. With 
mind various points view need 
assessed, and the basis our most criti- 
cal analysis need make judgments and 
decisions that affect our behavior. Herein lies 
the responsibility all teachers, all levels, 
all content areas. 


The Nature Critical Reading 
Relates the Content Areas 


dictionary definition, critical means 
judge with severity.” This apt phrase and 
its meaning implicit almost every analysis 
critical reading. DeBoer (7) describes criti- 
cal reading involving the search for 
relevant materials, the evaluation the data, 
the identification and comparison sources, 
and the synthesis the findings. involves 
the capacity for suspended judgment and the 


interpretation the motive. But chiefly 


edge provide sound basis for judgment.” 

Sochor (26), her doctoral dissertation 
literal and critical reading the social 
studies, assumes thirteen different skills 
abilities comprising critical reading. Among 
these are the ability sense the semantic vari- 
ation among words, distinguish the central 
theme selection, make inferences, 
identify generalization, apply information 
derived problematic situation, sense rela- 
tionships among ideas, determine the rele- 
vancy ideas, and identify the 
purpose. 

apparent from these statements that 
high level critical reading relates 
the content fields active process reflect- 
ing with care the ideas expressed, making 
rigidly exacting analysis and result, arriv- 
judging with severity. 


The Relation Critical 
Literal Reading the Content Fields. 


The relation critical literal 
similative reading has been the subject seve- 
ral carefully executed studies. Sochor (26), 
the study referred to, compared literal with 
critical reading ability within the context 
social studies content. Literal reading, Sochor 
defined “the ability obtain low-level 
type interpretation using only the infor- 
mation explicitly stated.” Tests were devised 
measure both types reading, and adminis- 
tered groups fifth graders. The results 
the study showed that though literal and 
critical reading were substantially correlated 
when the factor verbal intelligence 
was partialled out the relationship became neg- 
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ligible Gans’ (11) widely quoted 
study readers’ ability select and reject 
content relating problem situation shows 
that “the abilities involved reference type 
reading are not adequately measured 
reading comprehension tests.” 

Both these studies reveal that the process 
deriving the sense literal meaning 
conventionally assumed and measured dif- 
ferent from that which involved judging 
with severity, and arriving valid conclu- 
sions. The phrase above, “as conventionally 
assumed and measured,” used advisedly, for 
though literal comprehension ordinarily 
thought the process identifying and 
recalling facts, need non-critical 
process. The process securing author's 
ideas states them may involve varying 
levels criticalness ranging all the way from 
“low-level type interpretation” (Sochor) 
very careful and critical analysis. 

The fact that literal and critical reading are 
not process also stressed 
Betts (4). writes, “Assimilative and critical 
reading are not dichotomous. Instead, depth 
comprehension matter degree. Reading 
the predominately assimilative type empha- 
sizes the identification and recall facts. Read- 
ing the predominately critical type em- 
phasizes the higher thought processes having 
with selection-rejection ideas, the re- 
lationship between ideas, and the organization 
ideas.” 

Gray IV) also points out the 
critical nature literal reading his analysis 
the skills and abilities which com- 
posed. Getting the literal meaning, writes, 
necessitates the accurate perception words, 
fusion separate meanings into ideas, grasp 
the relationship and organization ideas, 
and reasonable fluency (speed) perception. 
adds, “Obviously inquiring attitude and 
good thinking are required every step the 
apprehension the literal meaning pas- 


sage.” (13:63) 


CRITICAL READING CONTENT AREAS 


These two writers point the fact that 
critical reading does not begin after the 
ideas have been apprehended, but should 
inherent part the process securing them. 
This not academic generalization for 
lends emphasis the fact that the teaching 
critical reading the content areas requires 
attention the function idea-getting well 
the use and application ideas. 


Can Critical Reading Developed 
and Through the Content Areas 


presumably can, each teacher takes into 
consideration the factors that predispose the 
reader high level critical reading, 
she understands the skills, abilities, and under- 
standings that are involved, and she sets 
about through systematic and sequential pro- 
develop them. Several studies bear out 
the contention that teaching program deliber- 
ately designed effective developing aspects 
critical thinking and reading. Glaser (12), 
for example, shows that group students 
covering such units propa- 
ganda analysis, and weighing evidence, when 
measured battery critical thinking tests 
made gains significantly higher than those made 
control group. Salisbury (23) showed 
that intensive training logical organization 
“the thinking side reading” resulted 
material gains tests history and civics. 


Factors that Predispose Reader 
Critical Reading the Content Areas 


Intelligence: Since critical reading the 
process giving considered thought what 
one reads, and since thinking power involves 
the process analysis, judgment, weighing 
ideas, and searching out relationships, ob- 
vious that there should close relationship 
intelligence and the ability 
critical reading. Evidence this fact may 
found number studies. Sochor (26), for 
example, found the correlation between critical 
reading she measured and verbal intelli- 
gence .69. Glaser, the other hand, 
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found the relation between the Quick 
Scoring Intelligence Test and the Watson- 
Glaser Test Critical Thinking 46. The 
majority the studies this area, however, 
report correlations nearer those the Sochor 
study. 

indicate complete going-togetherness be- 
tween the two functions. High intelligence 
merely makes possible high level critical 
reading; does not assure it. This fact nicely 
illustrated Piekarz (21) who carefully ana- 
lyzed the responses reading content two 
sixth graders, boy with Wechsler 
129, and girl with 127. spite 
the equally high the two children 
their reading behavior terms interpretative 
responses, ability identify motives and points 
view, and make generalizations and appli- 
cations the content were materially different. 
The boy was one the highest among group 
twenty-two pupils ability derive accu- 
rate understanding from and make critical 


analysis reading content, while the girl was 
one the lowest. 


The implications these studies the 
relation intelligence critical reading 
critical reading the basis high intelligence 
alone. students are acquire this ability 
there must deliberate effort the part 
teachers all the content areas organize 
their instructional procedures such way 
bring about high level interpretation. 

Freedom from biases and prejudices: Un- 
doubtedly one the most limiting factors 
mature level critical reading, both com- 
prehension and reaction ideas, the pre- 
sence personal biases. obvious that 
particular issue, emotionally involved 
it, there little inclination secure objec- 
tive data the opposing side, even be- 
lieve does secure it. For biased reader 
the “other side” has always been written 


communist distorter truth, the “truth” 
being what the reader already believes. 

The potency attitudes limiting critical 
reading shown Cansler (5) who attempted 
determine the degree which strongly 
biased reader would willing read op- 
posing point view controversial issue. 
found that college students who held 
strongly favorable unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward given question were inclined read 
first choice, editorials that coincided with their 
already established ideas. Moreover, even when 
they did read editorials opposed their exist- 
ing attitudes, both favorable and unfavorable 
attitude groups tended “disagree” with the 
point view expressed. 

study (21), which reference 
has been made, also shows how biased view 
definitely colors interpretation. The girl 
discussed the study showed strong negative 
attitude toward her parents. She seemed read 
this attitude into the content was evidenced 
the types responses made questions in- 
ferring the intent, purpose, point 
view. Piekarz writes that the girl’s responses 
indicated her inability view the material ob- 
jectively either her free responses her 
answer specific questions. 

(6) widely quoted study the 
effects attitudes critical reading ability, 
does (18), shows clearly that 
unfavorable attitude toward topic some 
personal and immediate concern has definite 
limiting effect the critical reading about 
that topic. Moreover, the more personal, im- 
mediate, intense the feeling, the greater the 
likelihood that will prove barrier between 
the reader and accurate interpretation the 
material read. 

The implications these studies and others 
that touch the problem critical 
present most difficult problem content 
area teacher. Particularly this true with 
teacher social studies where issues relating 
political philosophies, race, creed, 


relations, human rights, etc., run like colored 
threads through the fabric subject matter, 
and where points view are deeply en- 
trenched and emotionally charged. 

Suggestions for developing critical reading 
where strong personal beliefs are in- 
volved are relatively easy make, but most dif- 
ficult carry out actual teaching. the 
first place the reader should made aware 
his biases along with the assumptions that 
reads article treatise. should pushed 
for facts and evidence for statements makes. 
Without valid evidence should led see 
that his analysis being based his personal 
opinion rather than fact. Though always 
legitimate for the reader inject his personal 
opinion into his interpretation, should real- 
ize clearly what doing and should 
taught introduce his interpretative statements 
with, “As see “Based under- 
standing “In the light how believe 

troductory statements indicate that the reader 
aware the fact that his understandings, 
beliefs, and feelings might well influencing 
his judgment. The real danger arises when the 
reader deluded his personal beliefs into 
making uncritical generalizations. 

reading, that the reader have access content 
expressing various points view. Reading pur- 
poses, arrived cooperatively pupils and 
teacher, must give the reader occasion for get- 
ting all sides issue, for critically compre- 
hending the meaning, and with equal 
criticalness, evaluating relation other 
ideas and the own admitted pre- 
conceived point view. 

There doubt that this suggestion 
fraught with real risks and dangers. DeBoer 
(7) discusses the risks this approach 
critical reading article that should 
“must” reading for all teachers, especially tea- 
chers social studies. DeBoer calls for 
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toration competition among ideas” that 
all sides issue may freely appraised. 
says, “It becomes the responsibility the 
school, free society, restore the library 
and the classroom the free competition 
ideas which essential not only critical but 
any intelligent reading. Introducing materials 
limited circulation representing the widest 
range viewpoint and belief may dan- 
gerous undertaking, but unescapable 
responsibility for the school that takes the read- 
ing task seriously.” (7:254) one thing 
may certain, unless children and youth 
have opportunity read materials express- 
ing divergent viewpoints, examine these 
viewpoints critically the light defensible 
criteria and come valid judgments, and 
unless they are taught teachers who them- 
selves are willing examine and appraise facts 
objectively, can expect make little pro- 
gress toward the resolution our national and 
international problems. words, 
(teachers) should know that without neither 
our free institutions nor ourselves will long 
survive.” 

Background experience: Basic critical 
reading must broad background under- 
standing. This background understanding 
built through reading and practical experi- 
ence provides the standards, the criteria, the 
facts, against which new ideas may evaluated 
and critically analyzed. DeBoer (7) discusses 
length the importance evaluative criteria 
basis for critical evaluation, pointing out 
that any type appraisal one must always 
bank the ideas obtained against some outside 
criterion. determining whether material 
relevant, for example, the decision must 
terms the contribution that the material 
makes solution the problem situation. 
statement, the outside criteria must the body 
facts, principles, and understandings which 
the reader has already accumulated. ascer- 
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taining the validity content the back- 
ground experience must again provide the 
generalized understandings against which 
weigh and judge. 

The implications these contentions should 
clear the content area teacher. First, the 
reader must taught hold abeyance his 
conclusions and generalizations until has 
sufficient background facts out which 
standards judgment may emerge. Wherever 
evaluation called for, the reader should 
faced with the question whether 
has sufficient understanding which make 
judgment. Following this, should led 
appraise his understanding see whether 
sufficiently objective warrant valid 
conclusion. one case may have admit 
that cannot make judgment until knows 
more about the problem; the other, may 
have admit that his understanding, though 
extensive, one-sided that any judgment 
makes likely biased. Critical reading 
circular process. gives the reader valid 
and reliable background understanding 
which, turn, uses evaluate critically 
other ideas. 

Legitimate purposes for engaging critical 
reading: Children and youth, like adults, are 
inclined little more than what de- 
manded them. the instructional demands 
and their felt needs are such met with 
low level assimilative reading, that will 
the type reading they will inclined do. 
If, the other hand, there need search 
carefully for relevant materials, select and 
reject information terms problem situa- 
tion, identify and compare data from several 
sources, the student will more inclined 
critical type reading. 

assignment that asks students “read 
the bottom page 127” science text, 
“to finish the next chapter” novel being 
read literature, offers little alternative 
other than the most superficial type assimila- 
tive reading. This points clearly the respon- 


sibility the instructor formulate with 
pupils and help them formulate indepen- 
dently reading purposes that demand high 
quality reading. fact, much the teach- 
ing critical reading may carried 
functionally setting reading purposes 
science, literature, social studies commen- 
surate with the ability the children deal 
with them, and using these problems study 
and discussion teach the abilities that are 
involved. Depending course the content 
area, these might problems that call for the 
location information from various sources, 
the solution problem based clear 
understanding and interpretation the content, 
the perception emotional reactions, motives, 
and inner drives story characters basis 
for understanding their behavior, the compari- 
son points view one article editorial 
with those expressed the same topic an- 
other, the perception relationships—cause- 
effect, part-whole, sequence, time, size quan- 
tity, and the appraisal the validity con- 
clusion reached author. These serve 
merely examples the kinds reading 
situations that give rise high level criti- 
cal analysis. 

But addition having legitimate read- 
ing purposes satisfied only through high level 
critical analysis the reader needs have the 
freedom think and analyze. Though 
needs have respect for ideas, also needs 
the disposition consider them thoughtfully 
and critically. Perhaps this much atti- 
tude mind anything, and comes close 
being the primary purpose study 
which was develop pupils “an attitude 
wanting evidence basis for belief, and 
methods arriving well-founded answers 
rather than memorized answers.” Such atti- 
tude built over period time the 
child learns that has right and obliga- 
tion ask questions and demand answers from 
writers, that writers may disagree their points 
view, and that idea expressed print does 


not make holy writ. Only realizes that 
has some rights and responsibilities 
reader will able approach the printed 
page critically. 


Basic Abilities Critical Reading 

But critical reading requires more than 
purposes met through analytical type 
reading, important those purposes may 
be. One must also possess the necessary skills, 
abilities, and understandings that make this 
type reading possible. These skills and abili- 
ties are important that their development 
cannot left chance the whims 
either the teacher the pupils. 

number excellent reports have been 
published relative the involved 
critical reading. (4, 10, 13;ch. IV, 
22:ch. XIV, 24, 25, 30) Possibly one the 
best organizational schemes that developed 
Gray and Rogers (14) their study 
reading maturity. Specific ability areas are 
grouped under three aspects reading com- 
petence follows: (14:103-108) 


Responses indicating the grasp 
meaning 


Grasp literal sense meaning 


Capacity enrich grasp the 
literal meaning through the recognition 
meaning implied but directly 
stated 


Capacity clarify and enrich 
grasp the literal and implied mean- 
ing through the recall appropriate 
related experiences (direct vicari- 
ous) and their association with the 
content read 


Capacity enrich one’s grasp mean- 
ing through the use the literal, im- 
plied, and related meanings reach- 
ing conclusions making generali- 
zations not stated the author 


Responses indicating the evalu- 
ative reaction the material read 


attitude inquiry concerning such 
items the value, the quality, the 
accuracy what read 
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tendency suspend judgment and 
use rational standards reaching 
conclusions about the worth what 
read 


Responses indicating the applica- 
tion the material read 
Recognition, implicit explicit, that 
the ideas acquired may have personal 
social value 


Insightfulness, breadth, and penetra- 
tion making use the ideas ac- 
quired 

For each the eight ability areas verbal 

descriptions five levels maturity were de- 
veloped and validated. These levels maturity 
are actually levels critical reading and the 
descriptive statements indicate the behaviors 
responses characteristic the per- 
formance. For those who concerned with 
the specific abilities and understandings 
developed critical reading, reference made 
particularly pages 104-108 the Gray- 
Rogers study. believed that this the most 
comprehensive analysis made date the 
entire interpretive process. 


attempt the analysis above has been 
made relate any the abilities specific 
content areas. That particular content field 
makes demands for reading interpretation not 
duplicating those another area amply 
evidenced research findings. Husbands anc 
Shores (15) summarizing the literature 
reading and problem solving the various 
fields say, “It seems likely that the difference 
(between various areas) one degree and 
direction differentiation generalized 
ability read rather than difference the 
kind skill required.” Artley (1) discusses 
these differentiating factors terms the 
instructional aims the area, the inherent 
nature the material read, the type sym- 
bolism used, the methods instruction, and the 
type problem being solved. Hence, science 
teacher, for example, might analyze the schema 
Gray and Rogers terms his instructional 
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aims, the type material being read, and the 
level instruction involved, and construct 
from guide the specific teachables with 
which should concerned. 


Where and What Levels Should 
Critical Reading Developed 


levels; all areas! The teaching 
critical reading begins when the child begins 
fact, the readiness level the 
child pictures and picture se- 
quences, the teacher poses questions that stimu- 
late critical reactions. Through the critical read- 
ing picture symbols developing readi- 
ness read critically word symbols. fact, one 
readiness guide-book lists many dozen 
interpretive abilities which attention should 
directed. Among these are noting details 
and perceiving relationships, making judgments 
and drawing conclusions, and making generali- 
zations. fact these same skill strands, along 
with others, are found running thruout the pro- 
from the readiness level grade XII 
increasingly higher planes attainment. 

Petty (20) also argues cogently for the 
teaching critical reading the primary 
grades. points out that any subsequent ab- 
ility must upon foundation which 
has already been developed, hence the neces- 
sity for continuous, sequential, developmen- 
tal program, beginning early and leading 
progressively higher levels development. 
Taba (28) likewise suggests that critical read- 
ing “not simple gadget that can taught 
and acquired the spot one lesson, unit, 
even one single subject.” “It necessary,” she 
adds, “to see critical thinking developmen- 
tal process.” 

Moreover, teachers ali areas have equal 
responsibility developing critical reading. 
Emphasis begins the developmental reading 
program with its continuous emphasis, not only 
the fundamental skills word attack, con- 
cept development, rate interpretation, and 
the like, but also such abilities 
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ing inferred ideas, recognizing emotional re- 
actions and motives story characters, iden- 
tifying the style, forming sensory 
images, making judgments and drawing con- 
clusions, identifying and reacting the mood 
and tone passage, and summarizing and 
organizing ideas. fact Fay (9:68) contends, 
and rightly so, that “The basic conclusion 
drawn that one the first steps involv- 
ing reading literature, science, history 
the basic habits, skills, and abilities read- 
ing.” Critical reading the content areas begins 
with emphasis critical reading the devel- 
opmental program. 

But instruction critical reading should 
not end with the basic reading program. Psy- 
chology learning has long pointed out that 
what taught most effectively learned when 
presented within the context which 
used. children and youth are read criti- 
cally history, within this area 
should critical reading emphasized. Research 
evidence amply bears out this contention. The 
studies Jacobson (16) McCullough (17) 
and the implication Salisbury (23) point 
the importance developing critical read- 
ing ability the areas where these abilities 
may developed functionally. Whipple (31: 
209) brings together the dual responsibility 
the basic reading program and instruction 
the content areas nicely follows: “The 
teacher basic reading using unspecialized 
reading materials, should teach the skills that 
are fundamental all reading whatever 
kind The teacher content field, the 
other hand, should guide his students the 
application the basic skills the reading 
materials used his area, and should also teach 
the special reading skills required.” Thus, the 
development critical reading ability 
responsibility faced all teachers. 


Summary 
Critical reading the process judging 


10. 


with severity the ideas expressed writer. 
applies also the the reaction 
reader makes the ideas and the use 
makes them. The development the ability 
interpret critically responsibility all 
teachers all levels. involves under- 
standing the factors that condition high 
level critical reading the one hand, and 
the other, knowledge the skills and 
abilities that into the act critical analysis 
for each content area. Essential its develop- 
ment seeing that each pupil has purposes 
met through critical reading. The level 
the analysis made will high the level 
the reading demands met. 
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PAUL WITTY 
AND 
ROBERT SIZEMORE 


The Effectiveness Visual and Auditory Presen- 
tations with Changes Age and Grade Level 


was shown research undertaken early 
1892. Many early investigations were concerned 
with relative values visual versus oral 
presentations. Although experimental proce- 
dures often yielded inconclusive contradictory 
results, they did, general, suggest that some 
types learning might accomplished with 
almost equal efficiency visual audi- 
tory approaches. was found, moreover, that 
learning was not always accelerated rein- 
forced simultaneous presentation involving 
combination avenues such seeing and 
hearing. Sometimes particular approach rather 
than a combination proved more effective. 

} 


such cases, the failure one sensory 
avenue reinforce another might attributed 

sensory avenue another 
Hence would seem that such preferential 
lead greater effectiveness the par 

as cl LTOW ol ler Such 

might lead also 
this the writers will consider 
ftectiveness ditory and visual approaches 


age. They will 


which success 


learning through particular sensory approach 
associated with the use certain types 
materials. Rate presentation will studied. 
the different approaches. Accordingly, ex- 
perimental studies will presented which at- 
tempt answer questions such as: learning 
more effective through one approach, such 
the visual the auditory presentation, par- 
ticular ages? there change preference 
and effectiveness learning particular 
method, with increase age? the effective- 
ness visual auditory presentation de- 
upon the difficulty the material? 
is the rate of presentation an important facto: 
determining the relative success various 
methods presentation? 


Listening Versus Reading 
Relation Age 


Chauncey Hawkins (12), 1897, set 
groups names. One group was read 
the other group was written 


ckboard and covered. “Each word was then 


ncovered the rate one every two seconds 
erased the end that time.” These ex- 
Dr. Witty Professor Education North- 


western University Mr. Sizemore the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. 
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perimental procedures were used with public 
school children and with commercial students. 
“The data obtained,” Hawkins concluded, 


“seem indicate that generally auditory- 
memory much stronger for younger pupils 
than visual-memory The younger children 
are accustomed large amount auditory 
work, and natural that they should remem- 
ber spoken better than written words.” With 
the older students, the results “indicate that 
visual-memory better for older students than 
memory. The reason because visual- 
memory employed more them than audi- 
(12, pp. 293-294). 

Thus was believed that younger subjects 
were better able learn through auditory pre- 
sentations. 1909, another investigator re- 
ported results general agreement with those 
Hawkins. The ability boys and girls— 
ages six through fourteen—to reproduce cor- 
rectly number patterns presented visually 
cards, and aurally listening the experi- 
menter, was studied Mary Conway (5). 
Younger children appeared learn better 
through auditory than through visual presen- 
tation. 


With the boys from six nine the 
auditory memory better than the visual; 
with the girls from six eight the same 
true showing what has been proved 
other tests that younger children remember 
better what they hear, probably because 
the fact that before child enters school 
receives most his ideas through the 
auditory sense, while the experience that 
the child gets the school room teaches 
him visual language, learning 
words and numbers visually gives him 
tendency represent things visually. (5, 
pp. 5-6) 

From the ages eight and nine four- 
teen the memory better than the audi- 
(5, the investigator concluded. 


103 students the Fitchburg Nor- 
mal School were tested similar fashion, they 


showed “slight superiority” over the elemen- 
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tary children. Visual memory was better 
than the auditory for these students. 
Conway stated further: 


Generally speaking the memory 
span immediate memory girls 
better than that boys The auditory 
memories girls from six eleven are 
better than those boys, from eleven 
twelve both records are the same, from 
twelve thirteen the record the girls 
than the boys again, but four- 
teen the curve the boys above. 


the visual curve the girls’ record 
higher than the boys’ except from eight 
nine where the boys’ record better. From 
ten fourteen the record the girls 
very much better than that the boys. 
(5, 6). 

Somewhat different results were reported 
1917 Erickson and Irving King (6). 
These investigators employed small groups 
children grades through the Uni- 
versity elementary and secondary 
schools. The children were subdivided 


into 
grade, sometimes 
sex, sometimes random 
varying order, presented with lesson material, 
visually through silent reading, 
through presentation teacher. 
Erickson and King commented follows: 
Taking all the results together ap- 
pears that for these grades there dis- 
tinct advantage the oral method 
presenting lesson. The exceptions this 
tenden the nature 


and orally 


icy may partly due 
the material used and partly the dif- 
ferences the different teachers skill 


presenting materials orally. Differences 
the pupils auditory and visual 
imagery seem minor factor since 
every section, which some the lessons 
excened when the visua metnoa was used, 
lso some the other lessons excelled 


under the oral 


examination the individual rec- 
ords revealed the tendency the pupils 


retain about the same relative ranks 
their various groups, whichever method 
presentation was (6, pp. 147- 


148). 
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1928, Russell (17) divided ap- 
proximately 690 fifth, seventh, and ninth grade 
students into three groups equal ability 
each grade level, according intelligence tests. 
One group each grade level listened the 
regular classroom teacher read twice suc- 
cession composition about 1000 words 
the Mongoose.” The second group was asked 
read the selection “at their normal rate, giv- 
ing them the same amount time for reading 
the teacher took the first method read- 
ing them.” The material was read through 
twice silently their rate reading 


the third group. Immediately after each pre- 


sentation, the pupils were given essay-type 
test and then true-false test. 

Russell concluded from the results that 
distinct superiority favor the method 
reading the material the pupils” was 
found the fifth grade level. 


The relative effectiveness the two 
methods practically equal grade 
for the differences are greater than 
chance would allow The result the 
experiment grade indicates possibly 
that students learn more from reading 
themselves than from hearing someone else 
read when the time and the number 
impressions are held constant. (17, 237- 
238.) 

Russell refers also unpublished study 
Hadden James made 1923 the State 
University this study the relative 
effectiveness six different methods pre- 
sentation was estimated. The methods con- 
sisted presentations film, film-picture, 
reported that James “found the eighth 
superiority favor reading.” (17, 
236.) 

1933, Lumley (14) compared the 
amount factual information retained stu- 
dents after listening three radio talks 
geography with that retained after they had read 
printed copies the same materials. Approxi- 
mately five hundred children grades five, 


six, seven, and eight participated. Lumley re- 
ported: 

The results for the different tests did 

not show consistency which makes 

however, pupils appeared gain more 

from the reading the printed talk than 

equivalent pupils gained from hearing the 

talk over the radio. The pupils the fifth 

and sixth grades who read the talk did 

about one-third better than those who 

heard the talk over the radio. the 

seventh and eighth grades the advantage 

for reading the talks was greater; pupils 

reading them made gains about one-half 

greater than those who heard the talks. 


(14, pp. 364-365). 


This study appears show that factual in- 
formation retained better after visual pre- 
sentation than after oral presentation all 
grades—five through eight. interest that 
the pupils grades seven and eight proved 
superior pupils grades five and six. 

attempt determine “the relation 
reading comprehension and retention hearing 
comprehension and retention,” Young 
(20) studied 1936 approximately 2,000 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children six 
school systems—five and one Texas. 
These children were given fifteen reading selec- 
tions varying length from 350 800 words. 
The selections consisted three descriptions 
industrial processes, four units 
(wild animal life), four hero stories from 
American history, and four narrative poems. 
Four different modes presentation were used. 
These included oral reading the teacher, oral 
reading the teacher with simultaneous silent 
reading the pupils, silent reading first 
the own reading rate, and silent reading 
the pupil with time allotment equal that 
used the oral reading. 

Young found: 


that children get very little from 
oral presentation (21 
according type selection—in grade 
four) measured immediate testing. 
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Children have retained even smaller 
amount after one expiration 
oral presentation than from silent read- 
greatest grade (where it... 
almost unifornily statistically signifi- 
cant), almost absent grade 
comprehend through reading through- 
out the intermediate grades quite fast, 
not faster than, they improve their 
ability comprehend through hearing 
general, children who poorly 
comprehending through reading 
poorly comprehending through hear- 
ing. children were found the 
highest quarter one these phases 
language comprehension and the low- 
est quarter the other. (20, pp. 32-33). 


1953, Alex Caughran (3) studied the 
responses 501 pupils grades through 
VIII who were given three equivalent forms 
standardized reading test. These forms were 
adapted for visual, oral, and visual-oral pre- 
sentation. The following conclusions were re- 
ported abstract the dissertation: 


Growth comprehension through 
listening shows steady and progressive de- 
velopment annual increments mental 
age from mental ages eleven through 
sixteen. 


Growth comprehension through 
listening from one increment period 
another particularly significant mental 
ages thirteen through fifteen. 


Listening results more effective com- 
prehension than does reading from men- 
tal age ten approximate men- 
tal age thirteen and one-half. 


Reading results more effective com- 
prehension than does listening from 
approximate mental age thirteen and 
one-half through mental age sixteen. 


Growth comprehension through 
reading more rapid than growth 
comprehension, through either listening 
reading-listening, when measured an- 
nual increments mental age from men- 
tal ages twelve through fifteen. 


For mental ages eleven through fifteen, 
reading-listening the most effective 
means comprehending material the 
type used this study. (3, No. 1113) 

The foregoing studies tend show that 
auditory presentations are more successfully 
used than their visual equivalents with younger 
pupils. The superiority the auditory ap- 
proach less evident higher age levels; 
fact, appears that learning through visual 
presentation now becomes somewhat more ef- 
fective. Since emphasis has been placed upon 
learning reading mo§t schools, with rel- 
atively little attention learning listening, 
not surprising that the older students, in- 
volved these experiments show greater pro- 
ficiency dealing with visual presentations. The 
results are consonant with the prevailing visual 
approaches employed most schools. 

The foregoing findings are, however, in- 
conclusive, since many the investigations 
have failed consider adequately the influence 
factors such the type and the difficulty 
the materials employed various levels. 


Difficulty Materials and 
Rate Presentation 


1934, Merton Carver (2) reported 
study which “an attempt was made an- 
swer the following question: Does the ad- 
vantage given mode presentation vary 
with the difficulty the material?” (2, pp. 
170-171) 

The subjects consisted thirty male under- 
graduate college students and adults having 
college training. The non-college group was 
divided into two equated groups each, 
while the college group was divided into several 
groups during the experiment. 

The materials, presented visually booklet 
form and auditorially radio, consisted 
“paired samples connected meaningful pas- 
sages together with sets directions selec- 
ted with the help judges. This collection in- 
cluded passages narrative, descriptive, ab- 
stract, and explanatory type.” (2, 171). 
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Carver concluded: 


The difficulty the material im- 
portant variable. The easier the material, 
the greater the likelihood that auditory 
presentation will more effective than 
visual. Materials average difficulty tend 
give equivocal results; whereas, gen- 
eral, material that intrinsically difficult 
better comprehended presented 
the eye. (2, pp. 171, 172). 


The investigator pointed out, too, that the 
advantage the mode presentation seemed 


depend upon educational status attained 
the subjects. Thus, 


The results indicate that the cultura 
level the subjects important vari- 
able influencing comprehension. The 
higher the level the greater the 
capacity respond auditory presen- 
tation compared visual. other 
words, college population able 
demonstrate more successful response 
increasingly difficult auditory presenta- 
tions than the population large. 
yond certain stage the scale dif- 
ficulty, the general population will 
better read the material. Even with 
college population, however, point 
reached where the factor difficulty 
the material outweighs the relative ad- 
vantage auditory presentation. (2, pp. 
171-172) 

1940, Robert Larsen and Feder 
(13) reported that they had undertaken 
study determine whether not certain psy- 
chological abilities differentiate between the 
processes involved reading and hearing com- 
prehension.” (13, 241). 

One hundred fifty-one freshman speech stu- 
dents chosen random the State University 
lowa served subjects. these students, 
series tests were administered, either 
dividually small usual time 
limits were not used, each subject being allowed 
finish each test his own normal rate.” 
(13, 243). reading sessions, the 
read “at his own normal rate,” while the aural 
sessions trained speaker” phonographic 
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recordings were used. The subjects were tested 
for reading comprehension, hearing compre- 
hension, reading memory, hearing memory, 
phonics, complex speech sound discrimination, 
and oral reading accuracy. 

Larsen and Feder reported the following 
results: 


The superiority performance read- 
ing comprehension over that hearing 
comprehension was found dependent 
upon the level difficulty the material. 
This superiority was slight for those low 
scholastic aptitude and reading ability, 
but quite marked for those high ability. 


Those low scholastic aptitude and 
general reading ability comprehended al- 
most well reading listening, 
whereas the median groups showed slight 
superiority favor reading compre- 
hension. The group high scholastic apti- 
tude showed definite superiority read- 
ing comprehension. (13, pp. 250-251.) 


frequently-quoted study reported 
1940 Harry Goldstein (8), “the rates 
speech and reading, and the method equating 
control.” Twenty-eight “presumably equivalent 
standardized” passages from the MoCall-Crabbe 
Standard Test Lessons Reading were filmed 
and were recorded 1/3 records. “Two 
hundred eighty male and female subjects rang- 
ing age from years, and represent- 
ing cross-section adult population terms 
intelligence, educational achievement, and 
cultural background determined standard- 
ized tests” were divided into small groups and 
presented with the recordings and the films 
controlled rates. After each passage, ten 
multiple-choice item test was given these 
subjects. 

Goldstein concluded that the 


Relative superiority listening compre- 
hension over reading comprehension di- 
minishes with increasing difficulty ma- 
terial. The easier the material, the rela- 
tively more effective auditory presenta- 
tion. Other things being equal, the learn- 
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ing medium used given situation 
should depend upon the level difficulty 
the material. For easy materials, 
listening may prove more advan- 
tageous comprehension. For difficult 
materials, does mot matter particularly 
which mode should kept 
mind that the difference between read- 
ing and listening comprehension, although 
statistically reliable, sufficient 
outweigh other pedagogical practical 
considerations. (8, pp. 57-58). 


Goldstein hypothesized “that past practice 
and might account for the ob- 
tained superiority listening over reading 
comprehension and the larger differential for 
easy (8, 58). 

The author further pointed out that the less 
intelligent groups favored the listening mode 
presentation and exhibited greater success 
easy than hard material. 

The difference favor listening 
comprehension greater for the less intel- 
ligent groups within each mode the 
more intelligent groups score relatively 
higher the difficult than the easy 


passages; the reverse holds true for the less 
intelligent groups. (8, 80). 

Goldstein concluded further: 

Passages which are equivalent for read- 
ing may not equivalent for listening 
The assumption that equivalent read- 
ing materials are equivalent for listening 
purposes not justified and may effect 
spurious results. (8, 62) 

1948, Harold Nelson (16) attempted 
“to cast further light various factors in- 
fluencing oral presentation.” During one week 
two hundred fifty students freshman English, 
grouped according ability entrance 
examination, listened five radio 
recorded “five different rates varying 
from 125 words per minute 225 words per 
minute.” (16, 174). The newscasts were 
rated formula, and found fall the 
seventh and eighth grade levels reading dif- 
ficulty. Objective-type recall tests were adminis- 
tered after each presentation. 
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Nelson found: 


Rate approaches significance but 
not highly significant the differences 
the levels difficulty the newscasts. 
There definite trend the mean recall 
test scores ranging from the highest com- 
prehension 125 words per minute the 
lowest comprehension 225 words per 
minute. This agreement with Gold- 
the difficulty levels the newscasts were 
the only highly significant factor in- 
fluencing recall. Flesch’s formula revealed 
that the most difficult differed 
from the most easily recalled newscast 
full reading grade The most satis- 
factory rate, measured student reac- 
tion, was 175 words per minute 
Positive but low correlations were ob- 
tained between the composite En- 
trance and the newscast re- 
call tests. This would seem indicate that 
there some relationship between general 
intelligence and the ability listen ef- 
fectively (16, pp. 178-179). 


Effect Length Presentation 
and Other Variables 


1949, Thomas Harrell, Donald 
Brown, and Wilbur Schramm (10) assessed 
the extent which ten groups military per- 
sonnel (average educational level, tenth grade) 
the University Illinois were able re- 
member stories presented transcribed radio 
newscasts. Six twelve-and-a-half-minute news- 
casts containing thirty, forty news 
items were presented alternately the groups. 
Tests for retention followed each presentation. 

The investigators reported that the sub- 
jects not only preferred newscasts 20-30 
items over those forty items, but also re- 
membered slightly fewer items the number 
significant effect audience memory. Human 
interest and spectacular stories crime and 
disaster remembered better than 

stories public affairs. (10, 
173) 
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Beighley (1) investigated “the effect 
four speech variables listener comprehen- 
sion” meaningful material. These variables 
consisted 


(1) the method presentation, whether 
oral visual; 

(2) vocal skill the reader oral pre- 
sentation; 

(3) difficulty the material presented; 
and 

(4) organization material presented. 


Two speeches (which dealt with foreign 
policy relation peace and war world 
affairs) slightly more than 3500 words each 
were presented students required course 
public speaking Stockton Junior College. 
According the Dale Formula, one speech was 
rated reading level 9-10th grade, while 
the other was rated the 13-15th grade level. 
Some forms these speeches were made 
disorganized form, too. Two skilled male 
readers and two unskilled male readers tape- 
recorded the speeches for the listening sessions 
the experiment. 

The results the experiment reported 
1952 indicated that easy material better com- 
prehended than hard material. Further, 


vocally-skilled readers were able, under 
some bring about more 
listener comprehension than were the 
vocally-unskilled readers. These inconclu- 
sive results are accord with earlier 
studies which have indicated that 
skill sometimes helpful. (1, 257). 


Beighley, however, qualifies this adding: 


The findings this experiment sug- 
gest that the influence delivery 
comprehension 
may have been somewhat overrated. Even 
though the skilled readers were much more 
competent vocally than the unskilled ones, 
the audience did not always comprehend 
more from the skilled readers. Yet 
important note that these findings 
justify the insistence radio men that 
difficult material presented vocally 
skilled persons. (1, 258). 
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Three studies were reported 1955. one, 
Kenneth Harwood (11) obtained results 
similar those Goldstein and Nelson. 
selected seven 300-word stories from United 
Press radio teletype dispatches, commentaries, 
reports, and transcripts public addresses. 
These accounts were rewritten conform with 
seven stages readability, and 
then were tape-recorded for reproduction 
rates 125, 150, 175, and 200 words per 
minute. Four hundred eighty-seven tenth 
graders Compton, California, listened these 
stories groups about each. Conditions 
were equated for the groups, and attempt 
was made establish the best possible situa- 
tion for listening. Harwood concluded: 


general, has been found Gold- 
stein and Nelson, listening ability de- 
creased with rate presen- 
tation. However, mean listenability each 
the four rates presentation did not 
differ significantly (t.05) from that 
any other. (11, 58) 


the second study, four 
eight fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children 
from five public schools Missouri were 
used “to determine the effect oral presen- 
tation listening comprehension terms 
grade level, mental age, chronological age, and 
intelligence.” The results this study which 
phonograph records were designed for presen- 
tations rates 80, 130, 188 and 230 words 
per minute, were summarized Fergen 
(7): 

Within the limits word incre- 
ments, from speed words per 
minute speed 230 words per 
minute, the speed 130 words per minute 
effects the highest listening comprehen- 
sion; speed words per minute ef- 
fects higher listening comprehension than 
speeds 180 and 230 words per minute. 
terms grade level, mental age, 
and chronological age, there increase 
listening comprehension from speed 
words per minute speed 130 
words per minute and decline with 
speeds 180 and 230 words per minute. 
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The ability comprehend material 
presented orally, the rates used this 
study, showed gradual growth from 
grades through VI; annual incre- 
ments mental age from through 
14; and annual increments 
from through 12. 


Though the brighter children compre- 
hend more each rate oral presentation 
than children with lower intelligence, 
there are differences the 
groups the pattern rate superiority. 
The more intelligent show greater compre- 
hension ability the fastest speed than 
the less intelligent the slowest speed. 
This difference, however, may spurious 
light the fact that the slow speed may 
have impeded comprehension. 


Intelligence appears have positive 
relationship listening comprehension 
each rate oral presentation used 
this study. However, rate oral 
presentation does the relationship appear 
substantial enough justify the use 
intelligence test instrument for the 
prediction listening comprehension. (7, 
89). 


the third study, Richard Hampleman 
(9) compared the “listening and reading com- 
prehension ability fourth and sixth grade 
pupils.” Three hundred four pupils eight 
schools were given tests determine mental 
ability, reading and listening comprehension. 
Reading and listening comprehension were 
tested using “ten passages from the para- 
graph comprehension section the Durrell- 
Sullivan Reading Achievement Test” and pas- 
sages “interesting story material” varying 
from 100 700 words length. Half the stu- 
dents each grade listened reading the 
selections “at rate 145 150 words per 
minute.” The other half “was allowed the same 
amount time read the same materials.” 
questions were employed 
test comprehension. 

After the results were analyzed statistically 
determine whether there were any signifi- 
cant differences between listening and reading 
comprehension scores they occurred with the 
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variables grade level, difficulty material, 
length passage, and Hampleman con- 


cluded: 


Sixth grade pupils are significantly 
superior fourth grade pupils both 
listening and reading comprehension. 

Listening comprehension significantly 
superior reading comprehension for 
fourth grade pupils, sixth grade pupils, 
boys and girls. 

Easy material more readily compre- 
hended than hard material fourth grade 
pupils, sixth grade pupils, boys and girls. 
For fourth and sixth grade pupils, 
listening comprehension shows greater 
superiority over reading comprehension 
with easy material than with hard material. 


Boys are superior girls compre- 
hending the hard material this study. 


Varying the length passages story- 
type material produces apparent dif- 
ferences the ability comprehend such 
passages. 


The relationship berween listening and 
reading comprehension does not appear 


lesser extent, chronological age decreases 
the differences listening and read- 
ing comprehension. (9, 1758). 
Hampleman stated that “more attention 
should given oral presentation subject 
matter materials with elementary school chil- 
dren,” and pointed out that the superiority 
boys over girls this study “may have been 
caused the fact that the difficult mate- 
rial was better suited the interest boys.” 


Relative Values Readability Formula 
Listening and Reading 


Inasmuch readability formulas have 
proved value predicting reader compre- 
hension, Jean Chall and Harold Dial (4) 
investigated the value readability formulas 
predicting comprehension when materials 
were heard rather than read. Two formulas— 
the Dale-Chall and the Flesch—were used. 
addition, the factor interest was taken into 
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account determine the relationship 
comprehension and interest listening situ- 
ations. 

The investigators selected eighteen news- 
scripts from United Press newscasts 
ing with foreign, national, state, 
events.” These were analyzed each the 
formulas, then recorded phonograph records 
male staff announcer radio station 
WOSU. The scripts ranged from fifth-sixth 
grade level through the college graduate level. 
measure listener understand- 
ing was obtained means five-point scale 
addition objective tests for retention 
factual information. Listener interest was meas- 
ured five-point scale. 

The investigators utilized “one hundred col- 
lege freshmen, predominantly men from Frank- 
lin and The Ohio State Universities.” Chall 
and Dial observed: 


the formulas will predict 
roughly three levels listening difficulty 
for our college freshmen—easy, medium, 
and hard, when compared with their judg- 
ments understandings and ability 
answer objective questions. believe 
that the predictions readability formu- 
las were also good estimates listening 
know, for example, that 
eighth-grade level below, will 
understood significantly greater 
ber listeners than one which has pre- 
dicted college college- 
graduate level. There may variations 
the middle levels bur, 
taken group, the newscasts from the 
ninth-through the twelfth-grade level will 
understood fewer listeners than 
those newscasts the eighth-grade level 
and below. (4, 150 f.). 


The authors pointed out further that the 
“data, although meager, seem indicate that, 
beginning with fairly difficult material (ninth 
grade and above), the listening difficulty 
probably grade two above the reading 
For example, story rated approxi- 
mately eleventh-to twelfth-grade reading level, 
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probably rises level thirteenth fif- 
teenth sixteenth grade when heard.” (4, 
152) “definite relationship compre- 
hension and interest” was noted the high 
correlations obtained. 

One part doctoral study conducted 
Orville Manion (15) included attempt 
“to determine whether some the structural 
indexes readability would accurately measure 
and predict listener difficulty with oral com- 
munication.” (15, 151). Manion used the 
readability formulas” Lorge, Flesch, 
and Dale-Chall, and employed 
indexes difficulty, definite words, unfamiliar 
words, prepositional phrases, sentence length, 
and word length syllables.” The three 
teria devised measure listener difficulty were 
labeled “listener understanding during the dis- 
cussion,” “listener understanding following the 
discussion,” and “clarification requested.” (15, 
151). Twenty-nine University Michigan 
sophomore students (male), randomly selected, 
composed four discussion groups. These groups 
“considered common case problem.” 


The results indicated according Manion: 


that significant relationship existed be- 
tween the three criteria difficulty and 
the indexes difficulry. Accordingly, two 
possible conclusions seem untenable when 
the three criterion measures are used 
connection with the indexes dif- 
ficulry. One conclusion would that the 
five indexes are not useful measures 
structural spontaneous oral 
communication. The second conclusion 
would that the three criteria are not 
useful measures listener difficulty. (15, 
151) 


Concluding Statement 
The experiments reviewed these three 
articles listening make clear that learning 


can take place effectively through listening 


through reading—in many situations, perhaps 
with equal success through either approach. 
Any difference learning efficiency may 
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traced not the visual the auditory pre- 
sentation, but, instead, factors such the 
difficulty nature the material 
learned, the way which presented, and 
its suitability terms the experience and 
interests the groups studied. 

Undoubtedly, would well abandon 
attempts ascertain the superiority one ave- 
nue presentation over another and seek, 
instead, answers questions such the follow- 
ing: 

What should the relative em- 
phasis given silent and oral presen- 


tation teaching reading throughout the 
elementary grades? 


What combinations the reading- 
listening skills are most effectively used 
with different types subject matter? 


How can the act seeing and hear- 
ing (through films and filmstrips, for 
example) employed most successfully 
reinforce learning through reading? 


How can the interest children 
and other media mass communi- 
cation most effectively utilized pro- 
moting learning through listening and 
through reading? 

Some rather interesting experimental data 
are already available from experiments which 
have sought answers the foregoing questions. 
For example, Paul Witty and James Fitz- 
water (18) studied the extent which the 
use combined audio-visual presentation— 
the film followed reading from correlated 
film reader—resulted improvement read- 
ing skills. Associated with the use films and 
film readers was the recording and hearing 
children themselves their own stories pre- 
sented via the magnetic sound track. The sub- 
jects were second grade children who made very 
great improvement interpretation skills and 
vocabulary growth under the combined ap- 
proach. Here was clear indication the value 
utilizing learning situation which 
natural and functional combination auditory 
and visual presentations occurred. 
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Suggested also the value combined 
audio-visual presentations providing the 
background experience which engenders 
motive for attainment. one experiment, the 
film The Hunter and the Forest was shown 
pupils grades through XII many schools 
Following the viewing this beautiful film, 
the pupils provided the commentary 
story since this film used only musical score 
heighten the effect the visual presentation. 
The quality the pupils’ writing gave un- 
mistakable evidence the value combining 
visual-auditory presentations this type 
learning situation. (19) 

cannot emphasize too strongly the fact 
that most the experiments listening have 
failed take into account, even recognize, 
the significance the interest factor. 
hoped that the future will bring greater at- 
tention this factor, well the values 
testing the efficiency combined sensory 
approaches complex learning situations. 
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For boys and girls and years old 

THE DOG WHO GREW TOO MUCH 


Polly Cameron 


Coward-McCann, $2.25 


For boys and girls and years old 


THE PLAIN PRINCESS AND THE LAZY 
PRINCE Joseph Schrank 


John Day, $2.95 
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CHILDREN AROUND THE WORLD 


Miriam Troop 
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THE GREAT GARCIAS Gladys Mal- 
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Edited LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN 


“Red Cloud” Choral Reading 


Time: June, 1866 
Place: Fort Laramie 

These words written the blackboard will 
announce the choral reading “Red Cloud,” 
Section The Song the Indian Wars 
John Neihardt (Macmillan). Dr. 
has given his permission for its use choral 
reading outlined here. Those teachers who 
attended the St. Louis convention the 
National Council Teachers English will 
remember Dr. own fine reading 
excerpts from Cycle the West which con- 
tains the five narrative poems: The Song 
Three Friends, The Song Hugh Glass, The 
Song Jed Smith, The Song the Indian 
Wars, and The Song the Messiah. This epic 
cycle begins 1822 with the ascent the 
Missouri River General fur traders 
and trappers and ends with the Battle Woun- 
ded Knee 1890, which marked the end 
Indian resistance this continent. 

1866 the Teton-Dakota tribes were 
called Fort Laramie, which they called 
Town, the Great White Father, 
the president the United States, make 
treaty agreeing that the white men might use 
the Bozeman Trail which ran north from Fort 
Laramie Virginia City, Montana Territory. 

The teacher, Narrator, should read the 
whole the “Red Cloud” section out loud 
home several times justice the 
lines. Dr. Neihardt, who reads beautifully, says 
“Bite your consonants and sing your vowels.” 
All the members 8th-grade class may 
divided into the Indian tribes who heard the 
word that pipes peace were waiting 
Fort Laramie the chieftains would agree 
treaty that whites might cross peacefully 
the Bozeman Trail which led through the 
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Indians’ last great hunting- 
ground (now northern Wyom- 
ing and southern Montana.) 
1866, the whites had encroached the 

falo grazing-grounds that the Indian chiefs 
could see the beginning the end, and most 
them were and wished fight keep 
the Bozeman Trail. But some chieftains were 
willing conciliate order keep peace. 
Gold had been discovered Bannack, Mon- 
tana, 1862, and the whites wished the trail 
for this reason. was still Indian Country then. 
Montana did not become state until 1889 
and Wyoming until 1890. 

The teacher should paint word-picture 
Fort Laramie Army Post the north 
bank the Laramie River where empties 
into the North Platte, that the class can im- 
agine the old fort was 1866 when the 
peace commissioners met the tribes. Both 
cent leaflet and 25-cent booklet are available 
from the Fort Laramie National Monument, 
Wyoming, from the Superintendent Docu- 
ments, Washington, The Govern- 
ment bought the old adobe-walled 
post 1849 when the California Gold Rush 
made imperative protect the westward- 
bound wagons. had been built 1834, but 
the adobe walls were razed 1862, 
the buildings were those the Army Post, 
pictures which may see the leaflets. 

simple map the board showing the 
rivers mentioned “Red Cloud” will include 
outlines the South Platte River with 
check for old Fort Kearney (near Kearny, 
Nebr.), another check for Julesburg, then 
line the west side the North Platte River 


Mrs. Mortensen former teacher English 
Ferry Hall, Lake Forest. Ill. 


Louise Mortensen 
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past Court House Rock (Bridgeport, Nebr.), 
Chimney Rock Nebr.), and then 
Fort Laramie. The Powder River, the Tongue, 
the Rosebud, and the Madison Rivers should 
also sketched. Inyan Kara, mountain 
northeastern Wyoming, mentioned the 
poem. 

Now the class ready turn back history 
over ninety years and become Indians their 
tepees outside the fort. There will tribes 
Arapahoes, Cheyenne, Brules (so called 
the French for burnt skin), and Ogalala Sioux. 
Only boys will have speaking parts the 
choral reading, but girls will represent squaws 
and Indian children who went along the 
meeting the tribes. Choose good 
speakers, one for Red Cloud, the Ogalala Sioux 
chief; one for Man Afraid, another Ogalala 
chief; one for Spotted Tail, the Brule chief; one 
for Colonel Maynadier, commanding officer 
the Army Post; three Peace Commissioners 
who speak unison; and five Indians who 
speak first before reaching the fort. 

Cut the first nine lines the poem, and 
the Narrator begins: 


“Afternoon 
Now held the dazzled prairie swoon; 
And where the Platte and Laramie unite, 
The naked heavens slanted blinding light 
Across the bare Fort Laramie 
the parade-ground pictured, the 
Narrator continues until Number Indian 
says: “Let grass green again, etc.” Number 
begins, “Make yet more arrows.” Number 
begins: “Life narrows.” Number says, “Great 
Spirit made all people,” and Number 
they come.” group three Peace 
Commissioners will say unison: “They 
wanted but roadway throught the lands,” 
down “And Red rights guarded 
the laws.” Then Man Afraid, the Ogalala, says: 
you no!” and later starts, “Your talk 
sweet today.” All Indians say How, how, how, 
how! Colonel Maynadier begins: “As soldier 
should,” then Spotted Tail, the Brule chief 
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who had signed the Harney-Sanborne Treaty 
1865 and was willing give the 
whites, begins: “Brothers, friends,” through 
“Dakotas, have spoken.” (Dakotas and Sioux 
are the same.) Then Red Cloud, who disagrees 
with Tail (he had not signed the 
Harney-Sanborne Treaty) begins: “My 
brothers, when you see this prairie here You 
see mother.” This important speech, 
Indians thought the Earth their Mother. 

Although there speech for 
Swift Bear, Brule chief, nor for Black Horse, 
the Cheyenne, they may designated cer- 
tain boys. Also certain boys may designated 
half-breed interpreters who translated the 
English into Indian. Then the end, when 
200 mule-teams and 700 soldiers led Colonel 
Henry Carrington march past the fort, one 
group boys may represent the blue” 
with Carrington, although they not speak. 
Colonel Carrington had been ordered the 
Powder River country build string 
forts, deep Indian Country. 

The Narrator says: 


“The people heard 

The river lipping stony brink, 

The rippling flag, then suddenly the clink 

bridle-bits, the tinkling sound spurs. 

The chieftains and the white commis- 

sioners 

Pressed forward with buzzing 

surprise.” 

Here Red Cloud resolves fight, and his 
last speech the fort refers the forked 
tongues the white men who, even while 
they beg for have sent soldiers 
steal the last hunting-ground. 

Many teachers English know John Mase- 
narrative poems England better than 
they know the poems John Neihardt 
our American West. introducing the “Red 
Cloud” section The Song the Indian Wars 
early school-life, some students will enjoy 
Cycle the West (Macmillan) when they 
are more mature readers. Dr. Neihardt, who 
present lecturer English and Poet 
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Residence the University Missouri, spent 
his boyhood western Kansas with his grand- 
father, who had been born 1801. The 
first book poetry was paper-bound copy 
Idylls the King, secured 
through collection soap-wrappers. has 
been awarded the honorary degree Litt. 
from three universities, and was made the first 
civilian member the Order the Indian 
Wars the United States. 

Orpheus Records, Box 24236, Los 
Angeles 24, California, has new recording 
(12-inch vinylite LP) The Song the 
Three Friends recorded Dr. him- 
self. may ordered for $3.58 postpaid 


from the Los Angeles address. Although the 


whole The Song Three Friends not 
for elementary grades, the excerpt 
called “The Up-Stream Men” would fit 
perfectly with unit fur traders and trap- 
pers. 

Many children know the story Portugee 
Phillips who rode through December bliz- 
from Fort Phil Kearney Fort 
Laramie just six months after the council the 
tribes described Cloud.” was Red 
resistance Fort Phil Kearney (south 
Sheridan, Wyo.) built Col. Carrington 
which caused the desperate ride Portugee 
Phillips. Portugee Phillips and Fighting Sioux 
primary reader Anderson and Betts 
Adventures Horseback Louis 
Wolfe (Dodd) has the story also. free wall- 
map called “The American Adventure Series 
Historic Trails” available from the Wheeler 
Publishing Co., 161 Grand Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. The Bozeman Trail the map. 

“Wyoming Wonderland” free request 
from the Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing. The state capitol Helena, Montana, has 
historic map. government pamphlet may 
secured from the Superintendent, Scotts 
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Bluff National Monument, Gering, Nebraska. 
request the Curator, Fort Robinson 
Museum, Crawford, Nebraska, will bring in- 
teresting material free charge. was 
Fort Robinson that Crazy Horse, the Sioux war- 
rior, died 1877. “The Death Crazy Horse” 
Section XIV The Song the Indian 
Wars. Dr. Neihardt wrote his poem from 
account given him Army Major who was 
present the time. pamphlet called 
Brief History the Union Pacific Railroad” 
free request the Press-Radio-Television 
Department, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. the poem says: 


“They heard 
The clank hammers and the clang 
rails 
Where hordes white men conjured 
iron trails.” 


Red Ogalalas settled down 1878 
the Pine Ridge Reservation, South Dakota, 
and Spotted Brules went the Rosebud 
Reservation close by, where their descendants 
live today. 

new junior book, Famous Indian Chiefs 
Chicago $3.00) has Red Cloud’s picture 
the cover 10” 12” format. Background 
books for teachers include Fighting Indians 
the West David Cooke (Dodd), Powder 
River Struthers Burt (Rinehart), Westward 
America Howard Driggs (Follett), The 
Great Plains Walter Prescott Webb (both 
Ginn and Grossett), and Indians the United 
States Clark Wissler (Doubleday). Dr. Wis- 
sler shows not only the Sioux, but all the Indians 
from the Atlantic the Pacific, retreating be- 
fore the advancing frontier. Artists and 
tors the Old West: 1850-1900 Robert 
Taft (Scribner) has good pictures and maps 
illustrate the period Dr. “Red 
Cloud.” 


*14 lines from The Song the Indians Wars Joho Neihardt reprinted 
permission The Macmillan Company. (c. 1925) 
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CHILDREN 


Edited MABEL ALTSTETTER 


Mabel Chairman, Department English, School Education, Miami Uni- 
versity lecturer and writer the field CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND READING; 
Editor, Adventuring with Books, 1956. 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books science, social studies, and biography. 
Clark bead the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and member 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH (National Council Teachers 


English, 1956). 


Fiction 


Captain Bill and His Jungle Magic. Hassoldt 
Davis. Illustrated Lohse. Watts, 
1958. $2.95. (9-12). 

The author has explored countries 
ethnologist and the tall tales this book take 
the rich flavor experience. 

The chapters the book are ex- 
citing adventures, all them close calls for 
Captain Bill. escapes from headhunters, 
cannibals, and assorted other kinds savages 
knowledge magic tricks which mystify 
and delight both the savages and the reader. 
The device for recalling the hair-breadth escapes 
the planning the Captain have some- 
thing entertain two young relatives. rides 
through New York and through the country- 
side his faithful camel, Elila, remem- 
bers some very important episodes. 

appendix explains how Captain 
magic tricks. 


The Witch Blackbird Pond. Elizabeth 
George Speare. Jacket and end papers 
Nicholas Angelo. Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 
$3.00. (12 up). 

The setting this excellent historical novel 
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Wethersfield, Connecticut 1687. The 
heroine Kit Tyler who has come from Bar- 
bados make her home with aunt and Her 
family. The sharp contrast her carefree life 
luxury the Puritan household she found 
America sharply drawn. The plain cloth- 
ing and food, the hard work, the preoccupation 
with religion, and fear the devil and sin 
weighed heavily upon Kit. When she discovered 
one day the ugly suspicion witchcraft that 
the Puritans held for gentle, old 
Quakeress who lived herself Blackbird 
Pond her cup misery was overflowing. She 
slipped away whenever she could help the 
poor old woman and found that there was an- 
other helper, Nat 
Eaton, son the 
owner the trad- 
ing vessel which 
she had come 
Connecticut. 

There much 
good historical in- 
formation the 
book and evidence 
careful research. 
The everyday lives 


We 
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common people Puritan community are 
clearly pictured. 


Tiston the Green Thumb. Maurice Druon. 
Jacqueline Duheme. Scribners, 
1958. $2.75. ages). 

thin plot carries allegorical fantasy 
about boy who was unlike anyone else. His 
special gift being able make flowers grow 
all sorts unexpected places used the 
full point the world’s need beauty 
and kindness. was able silence even the 
great guns which his father manufactured 
choking them with flowers. 

This reviewer can accept the allegory and 
the fantasy, but finds that the revelation 


true identity not keeping with the 
rest the book. will interesting watch 
children and hear their verdict. 


Henry Reed, Inc. Keith Robertson. 
ted Robert McCloskey. Viking, 1958. 
$3.00. (9-12). 
This book its very nature invites com- 

parison with Homer Price, especially when the 

familiar McCloskey figures generously decorate 
the pages. Perhaps that the favor Henry 

Reed because one inclined like him from 

the start. 

The story details summer vacation spent 

young boy whose father was the diplomatic 

service Naples. Having school assignment 
research Free Enterprise, goes into 
fully with the help young girl neighbor. 

There are all sorts plausible situations, 
each them hilarious, the two young people 
pursue commercial career old barn. 

Worms, rabbits, cat, dog, pigeons, hornets, 

turtles, lawn tractor, old bathtub, un- 

kind neighbor and assorted adults are the in- 


MILLER 


gredients series episodes that provide 
chuckles all along the way. When Henry finally 
boards plane for Naples takes with him 
forty dollars profit and firm belief that 
Free Enterprise pays. 


| 
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Spy Old Anne Emery. 
Illustrated Vestol. Rand, 1958. 
$2.95. (8-12). 

This rousing adventure story the 
American Revolution seen through the eyes 
thirteen year old boy. Its special value lies 
the effect the principles and ideas liberty 
had the common people. Johnny was the son 
miller and his friends were farmers, 
bakers and small merchants. Franklin, Jefferson, 
and are the story vital in- 
fluences but main characters. There 
also understanding the wrench that came 
when people who had been loyal England 
had decide whether not cast their 
lot with what seemed times hopeless 
cause. 

Mrs. Emery has succeeded making the 
life the time real—clothing, food, occupa- 
tions, transportation, and customs. The book 
has life and action and interprets vividly 
period history for child. 


True Adventure 
Plant Hunters. Frances Jewett and Clare 
McCausland. Illustrated Rene Martin. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958. $3.00. (12-up). 
This thrill-packed book, all the more 
exciting because the events are true. good 
have available for young people the stories 
(1) David Fairchild and his world-wide 
search for food plants enrich the diet and 
the economy the American people, (2) 
Ernest Wilson and his travels through the Far 
East which brought among many other things 


the Regal Lily, (3) Neils Hansen and his search 
for new forage plants, (4) Frank Meyer and 
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his search for new fruits and trees, (5) Wilson 
Popenoe and his finding Central America 
new varieties the avocado, (6) Joseph 
Rock and his almost incredible hardships 
searched for new sources chaulmoogra oil 
used the treatment leprosy. 

The six men rank high our list heroes 
who were humanitarians. 
good have this well-written account their 
work. 


Good Adult References 
Illustrators Children’s Books. Compiled 
Bertha Miller, Ruth Viguers and 
Marcia Dalphins. Horn Book, 1958. $20.00. 
1930, the Horn Book published Contem- 
porary Illustrators Children’s Books, expan- 
ded into Illustrators Books, 1744- 
1945. The current volume supplement 
the latter bringing 1956. The new vol- 
ume has much recommend it. Part con- 
tains three excellent 
Picture Books” Marcia Brown, “The Book 
Artist: Ideas and Techniques,” Lynd Ward, 
and “The European Picture Book” Fritz 
Eichenberg. Part has “Brief Biographies 
the Illustrators,” and Part III deals with 
Bibliography the Illustrators and Their 
Books.” may not possible for individuals 
own this book, but should every 
school and library. truly most valuable 
book. 


Parent's Guide Children’s Reading. 
Nancy Larrick. Illustrated. Doubleday, 1958. 
Hardcover ed. $2.95. Pocket Books, Inc. 
Paperback ed. $.35. Adults. 

This fine and widely publicized handbook 
reading offers wealth information 
many phases the subject from reading aloud 
the pre-schooler sharing and stimulating 
the reading experiences the school age child. 
many problems which parents discuss with 
teachers and librarians are presented with clarity 
and simplicity. Two chapters are devoted 
methods teaching reading today. Reference 
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books for the home are considered and there are 
many other recommendations for use the 
community libraries and book stores and the 
building home libraries. Both editions con- 
tain many illustrations from the field chil- 
books. The books will have value for 
adults working with children, and because the 
standard edition, can widely recommended 
“parents pre-school and elementary boys 
and Among the book lists appended 
annotated list children’s books arranged 
age groups, and bibliography for parents 
children’s reading. 


Folklore 
Witches, Witches, Witches. Selected Helen 

Hoke. Pictures Lohse. Watts, 

1958. $2.95. 

Here another triple title prove that 
even good witch stories come threes. All the 
ingredients good witch story are here, and 
the end good triumphs over evil one 
knows should. 

interesting feature the book its 
range from the ancient lore the Grimms 
Rachel Field, Walter Mare, and other 
moderns. good book for child who 
wants something more vigorous 
than fairy princesses. 


Social Studies 

Village Norway. Sonia and Tim 
Gidal. Illustrated with photographs. Pan- 
theon, 1958. $3.50 (9-12). 
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the newest “My Village” book, young 
Jarle tells life Runde, one 
the 150,000 islands along the Norwegian 
coast. His story the fishing and agricul- 
tural life his own community, enriched with 
many absorbing details school life, his love 
reading and nature observation, and the fish- 
ing expeditions which offer excitement for the 
island boys. The detailed autobiographical type 
narrative which the authors use frame- 
work for this series, with superb pho- 
tographs scenery, industries, and home life, 
give real insight into the spirit another 
country. 


Meet South Africa. John Gunther with Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. Illustrated Grisha. 
Harper, 1958. $2.50 (12-16). 


— 


stirring and absorbing Meet North 
the newest adaptation Mr. 
“Inside” books both history and present 
day introduction the Union South Africa, 
South West Africa, Bechuanaland, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesias, Mozambique, Angola, 
Basutoland and Swaziland. addition, there 
fine background material the diamond, 
gold, and copper mining, tribal life, and notable 
men Africa’s past and present. The serious 
racial problems which exist many areas are 
carefully analysed. Written with vitality and 
penetration, this outstanding addition 
today’s South Africa. 


” 
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Visit Americans Overseas. John 
Caldwell. Illustrated with photographs and 
map. John Day, 1958. $2.95. (10-15). 
Efforts aid countries the world through 

economic and technical aid programs are 

illuminatingly presented this timely book. 

The reasons why the Government has such 

program, and the many ways which serves, 

whether the Foreign Aid Program, the Voice 
America, Overseas Bases Military As- 
sistance, are logically presented. The wiping 
out malaria one locale, the reconstruction 
war torn country, and interpreting our 
way life lands where misrepresented, 
become very important parts program 
geared toward world peace. The author points 
out the strengths and weaknesses this vital 
program, its financial costs, and its ultimate 
aim that “we may buying peace not only 
for ourselves but for the world.” significant 
book, and illustrated with fine photographs. 

the United Nations Headquarters. 
Joanna Cochrane. Illustrated Alan 
Moyler. Putnam, 1958. $1.95 (8-12) 
Even children who cannot visit the 

buildings New York City can enjoy de- 
scriptive cour the buildings and gain idea 
the functions performed the Organiza- 
tion headquarters. brief history the build- 
ing, started 1948, gives insight into the way 
many nations shared its design, costs, and 
continued maintenance. Attractive three-color 
illustrations and useful glossary terms add 
the value this much needed book for 
younger readers. 


Great Days Whaling. Henry Beetle 
Hough. Illustrated Victor Mays. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, (North Star Books) 1958. 
$1.95 

Sailing the Seven Seas. Mary Ellen Chase. 
Houghton Mifflin, (North Star Books) 
1958. $1.95 


Two distinguished writers whose New Eng- 
land ancestors sailed the “Seven Seas” write 
with distinction and enthusiasm life sea 


century more ago. Mary Ellen Chase tells 
long voyages when captains’ families, in- 
cluding the children, traveled distant ports. 
She recaptures the spirit family life aboard 
ship, dangers encountered sea, and the 
excitement visiting new lands. 

Great Days Whaling exciting its 
title, men pursued their hazardous calling 


= 


from the Arctic the South Seas, facing dan- 
from typhoons, icebergs, and embattled 
whales. Both books are rich incident and 
human detail. Generously illustrated with ex- 
cellent two-color drawings, and well indexed, 
they will provide recreational well back- 
ground reading. 


Getting Know the Virgin Islands, 
Sabra Holbrook. Illustrated Don 
Lambo. Coward-McCann, 1959. $2.50. (9- 
12) 

Here title which meets long felt 
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need for material the Virgin Islands. 
brief, well organized, and attractively illustrated 
book, the history, government, distinctive fea- 
tures the land, industries, and current 
efforts improve living conditions are de- 
scribed. Children will particularly interested 
the education, games, foods, holiday celebra- 
tions and recreations their fellow Americans 
these far away islands. Well indexed. 

The First Book World War Louis 

Snyder. Illustrated with maps 

graphs. Warts, 1958. $1.95 (10-up) 


The First Book World War Il. Louis 


Snyder. Illustrated with maps and photo- 
graphs. Warts, 1958. $1.95 


the period since their publication these 
two well presented books have proved 
both popular and useful. Generously illustrated 
almost every page with photographs 
maps, the books describe the causes, methods 
warfare, costs human suffering well 
financially, and the future outlook. Though 
not intensely detailed they include the 


most significant information written lively 
informal style. Each book good index 
and appendix words and phrases which 
were outgrowth the war. Children fifth 
grade and have been reading these books 
with considerable interest. 


The Americans. Harold Coy. Illustrated 
William Moyers. Little Brown, 1958, $4.50 
(12-up) 

Beginning with the provocative statement 
“America story misfits who made good” 
Harold Coy writes panoramic history the 
United States that highlights the major steps 
its growth from the first colony James- 
the present. Emphasizing the signifi- 


cance each era development gives young 
readers new understanding the problems 
their nation has met, expansion, industry 
and scientific progress, government and culture. 
There outstanding bibliography for sup- 
plementary reading which includes titles rang- 
ing from elementary grade difficulty adult. 
Written vigorous swift moving style, The 
Americans will enrich the classroom study 
any historical period. The index carefully 
detailed one. 
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Keep Alive! 


Lead inquiring young minds 


Fascinating stories and articles from 


Fourteen books, two each grade level 


For more information, send for Bulletin EE/2 


THE PUBLISHERS 
The McKee Language Series 


LEADING LANGUAGE TEXTS 
ANNOUNCE 


COMPLETE REVISION 
ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


GRADES 3-6 
McKEE HARRISON McCOWEN 


BOSTON NEW YORK ATLANTA 
DALLAS GENEVA, ILL. PALO ALTO 


Important News... 


NEW EDITION THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 
The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES, Grades 2-8 


SHANE FERRIS KEENER 
features the new edition 


New Teachers’ Editions 
Completely New Readiness Program 
Independent Chapter Tests 

Additional Provisions for 
Individual Differences 


sure examine the new edition The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES. 


River Forest, 


NATIONWIDE 
SPELLING CONTEST 


STIMULATE your English sessions by entering 
your students in the Annual Nationwide Spell- 
ing Examination to be administered in April. 
Awards will granted those students 
achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. 
The examination is being offered on grade 
levels 4-12. 

Also being offered this year are separate com- 
petitive examinations measuring achievement 
in the following areas: 


Free WRITERS 


seeking book publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures reveal 
the behind-the-scenes story subsidy pub- 
lishing, and tell how publish your book, 
get 40% royalties, national publicity, pro- 
motion and advertising. 


publish every kind book, from the 
little volume verse and the first novel 
the scholarly study and the critical essay. 
Our special academic imprint, Exposition- 
University Books, reserved for deserv- 
ing scholarly works. These books reflect 
the high editorial standards and quality 
design and production which have won the 
acceptance libraries, schools, booksellers 
and critics. 


@ Grammar and Punctuation 
@ Composition Skills 
@ Vocabulary Development 


@ ANIMATE your classes with dynamic tape re- 
cordings. Such programs as “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” “Hiawatha,” “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Robinson Crusoe” are included in this col- 
lection. Recording fee of $.50 for all 15 
minute programs. 


ENRICH your teaching with motivating ma- Your inquiries and manuscripts are invited. 
terials. Most of these materials are designed 
to make the study of grammar more appeal- 
ing to the students. Also included are activity 
units (library, dictionary, short story, news- 
paper, etc.) and ideas for themes and speeches. 
Most of these materials are useful on all levels. 


editorial report will furnished 
promptly without any obligation you. 
For detailed information and copies our 
free literature, please write Ernest 
Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Send for FREE Copy of last year's examination and 
listing of available materials to Donald R. Honz, Di- 
rector, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap Street, Apt. 
B-2, Superior, Wisconsin. 


“ae Summit. New Jerse 
; 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 
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Available both clothbound and 
textbook-notebook 


ATLAS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


GArfield 2-9211 260 Third Avenue 


Building 
Spelling Power 


GRADES 2-8 
JEAN HANNA PAUL HANNA 


Chula Vista, California 


Combine Summer School with trip 
Europe. Three units Children’s Litera- 
ture, and three units Comparative Edu- 
cation may earned this manner 
San Diego State College. Tour first 
class throughout with balanced program 
purpose and pleasure. Leaves New 
York June 29, Returns August 20. 
$1766.00. Write Dr. Bjorn Karlsen 
Dr. Paul Anderson, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California for 
additional information. 


effective basal 
program that leads 
spelling mastery 


Boston New York Atlanta 
Geneva, Dallas Palo Alto 


This new, engrossing program replete with 
exercises and activities that develop essential 
skills. Each major language skill introduced, 
fixed, reviewed, and then retaught more 


for mature level. 
Why enjoyable teach LANGUAGE FOR 
DAILY USE? The organization crystal clear 
Dail Use and pupils are genuinely motivated interesting 
content and exercises. Attractive format re- 
sult distinctive typography, functional use 
FOURTH EDITION color, and charming illustrations. The complete 
Teacher’s Edition includes many unique features 


Dawson that are time-saving and that greatly enrich the 


program. 

Zollinger 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Connell 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, 


recently published 


new effective program 
for improving 


and 


THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
thoroughly tested the classroom 


Walter Guiler, Recognized Reading Authority 
and. 
Claire Raeth, Asst. Professor English 
Both Miami University (Ohio) 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING provides program for improving reading 


comprehension and writing performance, and for developing the basic skills 
which efficient reading depends. 


The core the book consists reading selections, drawn from variety 
fine sources and interest areas, and set specially-constructed tests and exercises 
for each unit. The exercises contain group reading activities, involving the 
essential reading skills, and number questions designed help the student analyze 
and understand what has read. addition, for each the exercises, norms have 
been established, against which individual scores can checked obtain indica- 
tion the efficiency, areas weakness, and general rate development. 

Throughout the text, efficient reading tied with writing improvement, 
with examples fine writing included serve models. Other learning exercises 
are devoted such fundamental elements writing vocabulary building, word 
application, organization topic, main idea, cetera. 

Standing between the strictly remedial workbook and the more advanced college 
reader, DEVELOPMENTAL READING strikes the real roots the reading prob- 
lem and supplies for both the student and the instructor unique, effective apparatus 


for attacking it. Perfect for reading improvement and development courses and for 
freshman English and Composition courses. 


softback $2.50 (list) 
Comprehensive Manual Available 
Write for examination 
LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 Lake Street College Department Chicago Illinois 
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1959 EUROPEAN TOUR 


This summer, the many treasures the Old World will inspiringly 
presented for your personal and professional enrichment during 
fourth consecutive Evropean Tour. 


was true with past tours, the 1959 itinerary has been planned for 
and teachers English, and the chief aim behind this planning has been 
your tour the past rich and rewarding. 


This tour, offered again cooperation with Study Abroad, Inc., 
includes two special features. First the group will spend week Notting- 
ham University’s Sherwood Forest Teacher Training Center, sharing with 
equal number Nottinghamshire teachers joint workshop session con- 
cerned with present-day British educational concepts and practices. Later 
the tour, during the eight days London, you and your fellow tour partici- 
pants will listen British scholars connected with London Uni- 
versity conducting seminar the Victorian Novel. 


Dr. Brice Harris, President the NCTE 1958, and teacher English 
for thirty-five years, will personally direct this splendid program. and 
Mrs. Harris, who will his assistant this tour, have travelled the 
British Isles, the Continent, and Mexico. 


The wealth experiences that you will find the lecture visits 
historical and literary landmarks, memorable performances the theatre 
and opera, and rediscovering the people, places, and events that 
helped shape our rich heritage will surely lasting value you, both 
and your classroom. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Upon request, the NCTE will issue Attendance Certificates 
which many school systems accept fulfillment in-service credit require- 
ments. Teachers who take this program mainly improve maintain their 
professional status, are now allowed list their federal income 
tox return all its cost deductible expense. 


For further information, write the educational travel or- 
ganization the NCTE has for the fourth year appointed 
take care all technical and financial matters: STUDY 
ABROAD, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, 
NEW YORK 


THE HAGUE 
BRUSSELS 
COLOGNE 
HEIDELBERG 
NEUHAUSEN 
LUCERNE 
INNSBRUCK 
RIVA 
VERONA 


CONDENSED ITINERARY 


THE COMPLETE TOUR 
(Includes Basic Tour) 


VENICE 
BOLOGNA 
FLORENCE 
PISA 
SIENA 
ROME 
PARIS 


TROSSACHS 


THE BASIC TOUR 


SHANNON 
KILLARNEY 
CORK 
DUBLIN 
BELFAST 
GLASGOW 
TROSSACHS 
EDINBURGH 
CARLISLE 
AMBLESIDE 
YORK 


BRUSSELS 


PARIS 


LINCOLN 
RETFORD 
LLANDUDNO 
STRATFORD 
OXFORD 
WELLS 
EXETER 
SALISBURY 
LONDON 
CANTERBURY 


BOLOGNA 


FLORENCE 
SIENA 


ROME 


For descriptive folder with detailed itinerary—Write to: 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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EDINBURGH 
CARLISLE 
LINCOLN 
STRATFOR 
WELLS 
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LONDON 
SALISBURY 
THE HAGUE 
COLOGNE 
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HEIDELBERG 
NEUHAUSEN 
INNSBRUCK 
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YOUNG READER’S 
COLOR-PICTURE 


DICTIONARY 


FOR READING, WRITING 
AND SPELLING 


Created Dr. Parke, 


Professor of Education at Brooklyn 
College, formerly Research Assist- 
ent, Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 

ment, New York City Public oe 


dictionary: This book provides 400 basic words 
and variants you want your primary grade pupils 
learn. includes the Dolch sight words, the New York 
City Spelling List (words used 3,000 times more 
children, Dr. nationwide study), and 
others from scientific word count studies Dale, 
Fitzgerald, Lazar, Thorndike, Hildreth and Ogden. 
Word meanings are explained clearly with full-color 
pictures, and simple sentences that repeat the words 
taught the book. Advantage: the class puzzled 
word sentence, you simply find that same 
word its own entry page explain and 
return the lesson. 


reading-readiness aid: Children the pre- 
reading stage use this book permissive way. They 
talk about the pictures, relate them real-life situa- 
tions, and begin recognize differences pictures, 
and the words that accompany them. 


reader: Since this book contains the words used 
most often reading, writing and spelling, ideal 
for work with beginning readers who have already 
been introduced personalized experience charts. 
They tend ignore the entry words which are 
the left side the pages, and concentrate instead 
sentence meanings. 


handwriting book: Every word this book 
printed manuscript style, order support your 
writing lessons. Serif-type letters other books (espe- 
cially the “a” and often confuse children. 
addition, there chart with arrow lines that shows 
exactly how each letter should made. This encour- 
ages self-direction with minimum adult help. 


spelling book: Children refer this book 
find correct spellings the words they use writing; 


this the first step to- 
ward profitable use 
larger, more com- 
prehensive dictionaries 
the future. Then 
too, spelling lists can 
drawn from 
these words. 


book: Foreign-born children (and 
even adults) can use this learn English second 
language; others use the book learn the proper use 
capitals and punctuation marks. 


basis for instruction phonics: The pictures 
and sentences give you starting point for class discus- 
sions. The words contain essential phonetic elements 
used teaching speech, reading, and spelling. 


aid teacher-parent cooperation: This 
book makes easy explain teaching methods, dur- 
ing conferences with parents 


demonstrate the value this book the primary 
YOURS FOR ONLY with this coupon 
Send Dept. CA, GROSSET DUNLAP, INC. 
1 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. i 
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More 
books 


Ranches and Rainbows 
Odille Ousley 


From stories about Randy and Jill and their pinto, Ginger, 
The Honest Woodcutter and nonsense stories 
like Mrs. Turtle and the New Hat, this new collection 
provides interesting reading for children the second- 
grade level. 


make 


reading Revised Editions the Primary Enrichment Readers are 
now available. Vocabulary changes have been made co- 
ordinate these editions with the Ginn Basic Readers, 
Revised. 


fun 


Adventure the Sierras 
GINN Henry Fea 
ENRICHMENT 


PROGRAM 


Harvey Kidder 


This exciting adventure story crash landing 
the Sierras and how David Hamilton assumes 
responsibilities and proves can handle them with 
good judgment and courage. For the middle grades. 


Six other book-length stories are available for the middle 
grades Dog Named Penny (Bulla), Becky and the 
Bandit (Gates) Seecatch The Missing Mitt 


(Chandler) Secret the Congo Tomorrow Will 
Bright (Hunt). 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Toronto 
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English 

Our 
Language 


SECOND EDITION 


course, 

using 

ENGLISH OUR LANGUAGE, Second Edition 
Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice 

Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


our class this Everyone is. 


Here series that combines 

wide range interesting activities 

with training the language skills. 
The complete program includes: 

Texts, Studybooks, Guides, 


Editions Texts and Studybooks 


series for grades 2-8 


HEATH 


AND COMPANY 
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